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ABSTRACT . " o 

v This project was' conceived to scientifically factor 
the elements of importance and then tq formulate library systems. .* 
concepts that would have short, and long range meaning tb the Mexican 
American • community. A three phase' program was initiated to achieve 
these objectives, The first phase was a seven group survey to 
determine (1) how many Mexican Americans use library .facilities, (2) 
what element of the population they represent, (3). what, benefits they 
derive from the system and (4) what socio-economic factors affect 
library ufeage. in the Mexican American community. The seven surveys: 
included: (1) users of libraries, (2) non-users of libraries, (3) top 
level administrators of public libraries* (4) working librarians of 
public libraries, (5) top level administrators of public anq 
parochial schools, .(6) working librarians of public and parochial 
schools, and (7) administrators. Of community/ junior colleges. The 
second phase consisted of analysing the data of the surveys to 
determine the city demographic! differences or the personal Mexican 
American attributes that were causal effects in library usage and 
non- usage. The third phase extended the knowledge derived from the 
surveys to anticipate near term and long term community Requirements 
and the libraries* possible response and participation in these 
needs. (Author/NH) 
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1.0 INTRODUCTION / 

o t « k . 

This is the .'final report of the project entitled, "A Systems Analysis 
of Southwestern Spanish. Speaking Users and Nonusers of Library and Informati 
Services Developing Criteria to Design an Optimal Library 'Model Concept." 
-This work was done under cohtract number. OEG-O-70-1 933 by the National 
Education Resources 'Institute, Inc., for the Office of Education of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare during the period of May 5, 

1970 to December 31, T9?!.' - 

’.e . t . ’ * * « a * , / . 

The central purpose of the project was to' develop library concepts 
that will allow library systems to better serve the Spanish speaking' 
community. The, findings are primarily* based on data gathering in a- total 
of eleven (11) cities in the states of Ari2ona, California, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Texas. ‘ 

The information base consists of : " ■ y •- 

; a survey of library users and nonusers, taken in those 

• parts of the cities containing high percentages of 

Spanish speaking persons; 

—‘Special Information from experts and professionals ' " 

In the library science field; 

—a survey of public s<^ioal , parochial school , public 
junior college and Institutional libraries and library 
. * - *■ ' systems. serving the Spanish speaking community; and ; 

•—Interviews at> the city government level to determine' 
tne support *pol icy, organizational , and control environ- 
, . meat within which the public library systems operate, 
and interviews at the operating and policy making levels 
of these systems\* - •• 

4 . * » • ...•■■ 

• © • * f 

The report Intends to Indicate quantitatively the reponses given to . 
the survey and then qualitatively analyze the data to abstractthe prime 
reasons that make a library meaningful to the Spanish Speaking community. 
From thjs data it Is hoped that the factors that would draw the nontfter 
to the library can be detected. The conceptual models of the library 
that would follow cannot be universal panacea but would offer a matrix of 
improvements that could be used in an Incremental fashion by existing 
library systems to best spit their particular environment and character. . 

The terms Mexican American and^Spanlsh sdrnamed are used interchangeably 
throughout this report. Spanish speaking, refers either to any individual 
who speaks Spanish or to Indicate a group which speaks Spanish as a- first , 
language, In this report primarily Mexican Americans.' We have used these 
terms In the study for purposes of uniformity. while recognizing that there 
are local, terminology preferences within the various areas studledi In 
Section 2.0, Demographic Data, we have occasional ly used a term provided 
by local sources; In these cases, the sources Is referenced.. The term "angl 
refers to white persons who are not Mexican Americans or members of other 
Spanish sprnamed groups . 



The hpped for result is a library that is not just a repository of books 
but a dynamic information center where the members of the community are' 
drawn because they recognize the library as the center for vital community 
service from which they benefit. It has, an educational function— and most 
important— one where the participants voluntarily are involved. 

•\ . : * 

According to the U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 

. ” ,\ t . "The heeds of the Spanish surnamedT comnuni'i^y "are- 
■ numerous: . low income (the median family income 
is about 70% of the national average; 17% of the "• 
households headed by a person of Spanish origin 
reported a family income of less than $3,000 in 
1970 as compared to 10% of all other households); 
low educational level (52% of the Spanish surnamed 
. persons aged 20 - 29 have not completed high school ) ; 

high unemployment (1.7 times the national average); .■ 
concentration ’in* low-paying jobs (23% of Spanish 
speaking men and 41% of ; Spanish speaking women are 
in white-collar jobs compared to 41% and 61%, 
respectively, of men and women In all other backr ' 

% grounds ); -'inadequate housing’; and poor health. . 

' These problems are* complicated by the linguistic - 

and cultural differences existing between the Spanish 
surnamed communities arid the rest of society. ' 

A recent study by the U. S. Commission on Civil 

’ . . Rights showed that Mexican American youths In the ' - 

' Southwest have a higher dropout rate than either' ■ 

•• ... black" or white students. "2 

* * . • • ** u 

There Is a tremendous need for education, re-education and revltalizati 
of these entire people# And it must be accomplished with an understanding 
that will gain Acceptance from a proud people. - As such, this program must 
be variable, adaptable and must seek a direction which Is “slnipatlco" to 
five million people seeking hew cultural patterns while retaining some 
identity with values that have been passed down for centuries.- These 
people cannot .be slmpllstically categorized, for they are 'neither ■ e> ' 
homogenous in the Uni ted. States nor surprisingly. In Mexico. This 
heterogenous group Includes (1) -the rural "Latin”- of Texas, New Mexico . 
and Arizona Which has, very strong ties to fts Mexican heritage and traditions 
(2) the rural "Hlspanos 1 ' of Colorado and :New Mexlcq, who cl'alm historical ' 
links to Spain, (3) the highly urbanized Mexican American or "Chlcano" 
of California, and (4) the, recent Mexican emigrant who has bonds to the soil 
but Is forced by. economics to live and work near the city. This latter * 

group Is swelling at a rate of 120,000 a year legally and an equal or greater 

, * ■ " * - . . • ' ■ . , 



2 U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Study of DHEW Services * 
to Ethnic. Minorities , RFP-59-72-HEW, OS (Washington, IT. T. ; DHEW, 1972 ), — 
Enclosure l, p.z. 



number illegally. 

The dynamism of these people is <not only- evidient in population 
^growth; it is also indid^t^iKby major shift in their life style. Prior 
to World War II, most Mexican Americans throughout the southwest were 
found in rural areas. ByT950, the population shifted so dramatically 
that over 60 percent of the Spanish speaking Americans had moved from - 
rural, to urban areas, this tendency ‘continued, in the following decade 
.so that by I960 , 80 percent of this population became urban. The trend 
has not. stopped in the last decadfe; In southern California' the Mexican 
American population increased 92.3 percent during theiierlod. of 1950 to 
I960; so that by 1960 the population in eight countielrfexteeded 870,000. 

The 1970 censi'v will reveal that this number i-s now over one million people. 

It is important to note that this population, which represented approximately 
80 percent native born, also represented in the 1960 census an equivalent 
percentage (80%) under 35 years of age. Therefore, it is a young, virile 
group with great growth potential. - 

Among the other factors that must be considered are the multicultural «‘V. 
background of the Mexican American and the Anglo American's misconception 
of the Mexican American capabilities^and desires. The multicultural aspects 
■ include: . •. ... ‘ 

(a) A mixture of Spanish-Indian-Anglo blood. Ninety-five percent. of 
Mexican Americans are part Indian. The Mexican American 'is primarily 
Spanish speaking but he Is very different from a Spaniard. . He feels empathy 
for things Mexican but he does not consider himself Mexican. He envies 

the well being of the Anglo community but not the acquisitiveness of.;the •*-. 
Anglo. He is a true amalgamate of these societies. 

(b) A highly developed urban background, dating back from the Aztec 

city state j mixe<f with the love of the soil understood only In traditional 
rural societies'. . . . . . • •' 

; (c) A complex socio-political ideology that synthesized elements of 
Indian, Spanish i and Anglo values of property, and human rights. This political 
philosophy is democratic in principle and Is "founded on antipathy to strong, 
central authority. The Mexican American understands the principle of local 
community mores and. .-laws much more than the pervasive power of the 
monolithic government. • , - - — 

. „Tbe Anglo American tends to generally underestimate the capabilities '* 
and desires of the Mexican American., The factors of poverty, uncohesive ' 
political bonding, and language differences have served to reinforce this 
low regard. Some feeling of inferiority has been accepted by the Spanish; ' . 
speaking American. Mexican American students have been stereotyped as 
low achievers. This feeling has generally been accepted by teachers and 
administrators and parents.*. The student unhappily measures up to this 
accepted level of mediocrity and therefore tends to qul ckly. join .the ariny 
of unskilled labor. 



It is not the purpose of this study to champion the return of the 
southwest to all things Mexican or Spanish butTather to- suggest that 
the unhappy cycle of poverty from birth to grave can be broken through 
education. Tu accompli sh’this ; task the Anglo community must accept the 
fact that the Mexican American is bilingual , with Spanish .being the. first 
language, and that in order to reach the young a bilingual’education 
system must be developed. Today "the child who enters school with a 
language deficiency and the cultural deprivation of long continued poverty 
is ma'de unbearably aware of his disadvantages. School is supposed to 
help him solve his problems— instead it convinces him that they are beyond 
his solutions." 3 If they are to be of; value to their current and potential 
users, libraries must be sympathetic to the heeds oT the Mexican' American 
community. 

This report documents the investigative effort of canvassing a variety 
of sources for reactions to Mexican American library interface problems. 

The findings of the survey aife not initally prejudged but are presented 
as raw data. Analysis” of the data for. cross-correlated criteria is made 
and library- modfel. concepts are offered. The final report is:, formated in 
the chronological sequence that the program followed. 

4 ‘ - * v * ** * , 

The program ground rules and objectives are described in Section 1.0. 

The stage is then set ijn Section 2.0 by describing the characteristics 
of the local government nnd the demography of the 11 survey sites. The 
'.political picture is then extended to the federal level, and the United 
States Government interests and doctrines are explored. 

Section 3.0 presents an analysis of the data acquired in the user/ 
nonuser surveys ascertaining the prime needs, in library service by 
the Spanish speaking people is made in this section,. The evaluation criteria 
used to develop the program 'conclusions! are outlined. 

. ■ ’ .. .7 * 7 ' - 

Chapter 4.0 is an analysis of the findings of various libraries at 
the operational level: public, school, and junior, colleges; 7 .V; # .7 . 

Progression of present library service to new program activities 
and services is the subject of Section 5.0. Culmination of the report 
is the modeling of several alternatives to present library systems which 
make the services and programs offered more meaningful to the Spanish 
speaking user and is a bait for the nonuser. * ’« 

• ; ^'.;7\7; -7 v ' . v7 : ;v ' _ 
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Herschel T. Manual . Spanish Speaking Chi ldren of the Southwest : Their 
Education and Welfare , (Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press). 
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2.0 GENERAL DEMOGRAPHIC DATA . 

The purpose of this section is to provide the reader with a' base 
of general background Information about the "survey sites. It is hoped 
that some added envirdhme'ntiil 'cause and effect clues on library service 
to Mexican Americans will be revealed and will supplement the user/, 
nonuser and supervisor/librarians survey results and analyses. 

2.1 Areas S u rveyed/ ' 

* ' r 

* Eleven areas ' are represented in the survey: Phoqnix'and Tucson, 
Arizona ; Los Angeles, San Diego and San -lose (Alviso) , California; 

Denver, Colorado; Albuquerque and Santa Fe, New Mexi co ; and l El Paso, 

San Antonio, and Crystal City, Texas. The description of each of these 
sites, is prepared in a common format to allow the reader to more easily 
compare areas. • 

A number of items are taken into consideration for each area. ^ 

These include: general population and demographic descriptions , with 
particular emphasis on the Spanish speaking population; the city govern- 
ment of each site with discussion of how the public library system 
is 'integrated into the government; specififr^fnformation on the operation 
of the public library system in the survey sites; and s discussion of 
sample school library operations. 

© .. ' 

?.< Detailed discussions of the library services offered by the city, . 
the schools, and community and junior colleges are' included 'in the 
sections of this report specifically concerning these services. 

2.1.1 PHOENIX -i . 

A. Demography — With 5§t,562 residents, “the city of Phoenix ranks 
twentieth in the nation in populations According to Inside Phoenix , 

89 percent of the population is Anglo Anerlcan, seven percent- f s 
Mexican American, three percent is .Black,' and one percent is American 
Indian. " ’ "■ • 

Phoenix is divided into five primary -population areas, as shown 
in Figure 2.1 -1.1 These areas include an Anglo American housing area, 
Mexican American housing areas, and a Black housing area. V 



\iJpempioyment in Phoenix is considered moderate by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of^ Labor Manpower Administration, but of the 20,800 who are un- . 
employed> x 4,000 are members of minority groups. In a laW force of 
407,800, 38,800 are Spanish surnamed. * 



- ••• . } - ■ ■ ■ \ ' .. ... ' . •. ' • ■ ... 

Information supplied ; by the Arizona State Departmeiht of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. 




FIGURE 2.1-1 PHOENIX: PRIMARY POPULATION AREAS'. 
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fl Anglo-American Area (High Income— $2*0*000 and above per year) 

#2 Anglo-American Area (Upper Income— $10, 000-120,000 per year) 

13 MexIcanTAmerlcan Area (Poverty Level Income — $6,000 or lower 
per yii'r) '■ ; 

15 Black Area (Low to Poverty Level Income — $4,000-$7,000 per year) 
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B . City Government -- Phoenix is organized under a council- 
manager form of" government . The mayor and six council men,, wiio are 
elected to two-year terms, have the: duty of establishing city policy 
to be administered by the city manager. The mayor also has the duty 
of appointing citizens to various civic commissions, upon the recon- 
mendation of the city manager. Accordingly, 'the council is also re- 
sponsible for the appointments of seven citizens of Phoenix to ^erve 
for two years as members' of the Library Board. This- board serves only 
in an advisory capacity and has no jurisdiction in' j?ol icy-maki ng 
matters. . However, the. Library Board does make recommendations /which 
are taken into consideration by the library administration. Aj Mexican 
American, who has beeti an active participant . .i,n community affairs has , 
recently been appointed to the Board. . / 

The Library Director is appointed by the city manager. The Assis- 
tant Li brary Director is hired by the Library Director in coordination 
with the city personnel’ department director and the city manager. All 
-other professional empToyces are selected by the Assistant Library 
DirectoV - accord i ng to city personnel department requirements. 

. ‘X. . Pub 1 1 i c L i brary Sy s tern - - The Library Administration section 
of the f hoenix 1 i brary system; prov i des supervision, planning and con- 
trol of three Li brary '■Department divisions: Central Library, Tech- 
nical Services, and Extension Services. * 

" The Central Library. Division. operates the Main Library and pro;- 
v. Wes .research facilities : an<f services, maintains the Arizona book 
collection, and provides reading ma ^trials for adul ts , children, and 
youth. . " v . . •• . ; 

7 7 ThV Technical,. Services Division is charged with the ordering, 
cataloging, classification and preparation for use of all publications 
, provided by the library. This division also controls circulation, 
registers borrowers } takes care of all charge-outs and returns , ^collects 
fines and fees, and recov.ers overdue books. 

The' Extension Services Division provides library service in the 
outlying branches and bookmobiles. . . . • 

* ‘ ♦ • ■ 

There are seven public libraries in the city; Locations of these 
facilities are shown in Figure 2.1-2. 



The Arizona State Library provides. assistance to library systems - . " 
in the state by disbursing .federal and state ;funds for special’ pro- " 
grams for library service. It also provides lists of available materi- 
als to libraries seeking particular sources and suggestions for im-.: ,' 
provement of their collections. The Arizona State Library has no * . 
jurisdiction over 'individual municipal libraries, although libraries 
must meet certain requirements in or;der to be eligible for. state grants 



For instance, the county libraries are established under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Department of Library and Archives as provided by 
the' Public Library Laws of Arizona. Since these libraries are cohered 
under the law, the state library is able to establish requirements for 
professionals. " 

y Library cards distributed by the city are valid for pne year free 
of charge to al ; l residents of the city of Phoenix and are renewable 
for one-year periods. Al though the library facilities are open to 
anyone who wishes to use them, nonresidents must pay a fee of $10 per . 
yfear for borrowing privileges. . . 

At present, 1 06, 244 people 0 hold library cards, compared to-. 102,936. 
held in 1969, which represents an increase of 3*19 percent. In addition, 
to.the record kept of-people holding library cards, the librariesolso 
conduct daily door, counts 4)f; peopl e using the library facilities. 

: It is .estimated by the Li brary Admi nf strati on that 504 ,209 wll 1 use; 
the Central Library facility in 1971 j while 943,168 people are expected 
to use the branches. \ ; 

S — .. ; • ■ ■ ' . ■ 

' The city also operates a bookmobile services a fixed schedule. 
Although the two bookmobiles originate from the Main Library, their 
materials ar6 supplied, and replenished from funds. 1'n the bookmobile made 
weekly, with the remaining 12 being made bi-weekly. The two vehicles 
are assigned to routes in the, city, and an attempt is made to keep 
the bookmobile routes outside a three-mile radius of the^Main Library 
and branches. Lo'catiohs of the stops are shown in Figure 2.1-2. The 
weekly bookmobile stops, are scheduled for approximately six hours at _ 
each stop, usually from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. at each location. Bi-weekly 
bookmobile stops are scheduled for’ an; average of four hours at each 
. jpcatloQ? ' ,» 

, The Phoenix library system has a cooperative agreement wi th the 
Maricopa County Library. Since the Maricopa County Library is pri- 
marily a resource center,- use of the library by the public Is consider* 
ably less than that of the city public library facilities. The county 
library, however, is very helpful to the.. city library .system in locat- 
ing materials for Interlibrary loans. „ ; 

... ’ ; ■ . * ■ " . • o 

All applications for federal and state grants are processed through 
the Administrative section of the library system. The Phoenix Public 
Library recently received, a grant from the federal government Library 
Services and, Construction Act, Titles! and III, tqserv^as a resource " 
center for a regional library network. As a member of this network, 
the Phoenix library will aid filling information requests by public 
libraries* junior .and sfenior Jtfgh ..school ..libraries, and" the county 
library. *'*-*■' ■ - ~-v. ’• -:.v • 



' ]• Staff — The Phoenix- library system has a staff of 189.5, . 
incltidirfg part-time employees. - The' staff is composed of 53 profession 
a Island 136. ,.5 V others , These' considered. to be.professionals fold 
job* titles of Librarians 1 through IV, Assistant Library Director, 
or. Library, Director. Theclty library staff includes 28 Spanishsur- 
named' persons , none of whom are employed in professional positions.. 



^either the city personnel department northe Phoenix Public 
Library sponsors any formal recruitment program for members of disad- . 
vantaged groups. Although there is an effort made to hire qualified 
minority members, ‘particulaiiy for the libraries in the inner city,. ' 
both th,e Personnel Department and the /Library Administration have had 
a great deal of difficulty in finding djuali tied professional s , partic- 
ularly among the Spanish surnamed^. The same situation is found in . 
trying to place Spanish surnamed people in clerical,. and other non- 
Prbfessional ppsi Lions. . ' 



• • The Phoenix Library Administration cooperates with the city of 
Phoenix 1ft the* implememtatton of the city's jedefally funded programs., 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYG) ind . the Concentrated Employment Program 
(CEP) The NYC program provides workers in the libraries during the • 
summer to serve as clerks. Their duties include tasks* such as shelving 
books, reading the shelves, and moving books from storage areas to the 
shelves. CEP participants are trained on the job and are aided In the 
completion of their high school equivalency requirements. Upon com- 
pletion of these requirements, CEP participants are then qualified to V 
apply for official clerical positions in the libraries. : . . ' 



2. budget — Although the library syst# is independent of control 
,i n the area of pol i cy-maki ng, it 1 s' dependent upo n the cl ty for a 
large part, of its funding.;- Figure 2.1 -3 preserfts an organizational 
chart showingc the library authority and 1 i ne-of-control from the Library 
Director to branch libraries. Funding requests for -the 1 Ibrary system 
must travel .through this organizational structure to the City Council 
for approval . ‘ .•/ 



The phoenix" library system operates on an annual budget determined 
by ,the City Council . The budgets for the years 1969-71 are shown In 
Figure 2.1-4, along with the relationship of these budgets to city 
population growth and other city expenses. The 1971 lljbra’ry budget 
is $2,384,303. ° $1 ,460 , 21 3 (61 .2 percent) of this amount Is allocated. 

. sal ari es, $674 ,000 (28 .3 percent ) of thi s amount for maj ntenance , .and 
$250 ,000 (Id. 5 percent) for acquisition of library materials. 

3. Library Hatec.1 al s ~ There are 656 ;882 Vol umes. 1 n the Phoenix 
library system.' Of these, .25 percent, or,f^44, are in' Spanish. . Of ^ 
the T, 054 current" periodical titles, received, by; the library, five V 
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FIGURE 2.1-4 PHOENIX: CITY EXPENDITURES 
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(.57 percent) are in Spanish. Of the $250,000 allocated for new 
materials, .18 percent, jor $450, is allocated for new Spanish books, 
and $370,or.l4 percent, of the total $23,133 is being spent for ac- 
quiring new Spanish periodicals. Since mqst of the library materials 
budget is allocated for books and periodicals, there are few audio- 
visual materials available for use by the library's patrons. 

All materials are ordered upon recommendation of the librarians 
and subject department heads by the Technical Services Division. 

f Maintenance and New Construction -- The 1971-72 budget pro- 
vided ror the construction of a new branch .library, purchase of land 
for a second new branch, and capital improvements for all of the facil- 
ities. $562,137 was provided from a 1957 Bond Program. The branch 
presently under construction will co'st $324,000, and the remainder of 
the total will be, used for building protection in the facilities. 

D, Public School Libraries -- There are presently 20 public 
school districts in the city of Phoenix. Of these, 13 are elementary 
school districts with grades K through 8, four elementary school dist- 
ricts with grades K through 6, and three high school districts. In 
these districts there are 112 elenentary schools (K-8), 28 elementary 
schools (K-6), five junior high schools and 15 high schools. Of these, 
there-are 121 certified librarians in the elementary schools* five cer-„ 
tified librarians serve in the junior high schools, and 31 certified 
librarians serve in the senior high schools.- In addition to the 
librarians assigned to the various schools, several school districts 
employ district librarians who serve in a supervisory capacity. J he 
elementary schools employ seven full-time district. librarians and one 
half-time district librarian. The senior high schools employ one dis- 
trict librarian full-time and one half-time. 

1 . Ph oenix Union High School System 

The FHoenlx Union High School System Instructional Materials Center 
serves a student population of 29,062, 14 percent of whom are Spanish 
speaking. The IMC serves 10 school libraries and employs 23 librarians 
and 38 supportive staff members, none of whom are Spanish surnamed 
or Spanish speaking. 

Th^ total materials budget for Fiscal Year 1970-71 was $125,000 
with less than one percent devoted to the purchase of materials In 
Spanish.. . The total number of volumes in the school system's libraries 
is 200,000 and 160 periodical titles. Less than one percent Is 1h 
Spanish, and this percentage. has not changed over the past three years. 

The educational system has a. person on Its administrative staff 
who Is primarily concerned about community needs and translating them 
into Tibrary service programs in the school and community. This' 




individual is not Spanish speaking and is not a librarian. 

Construction of ‘new libraries is planned, but not in schools 
with Spanish speaking students. The system has, no organized in-service 
Programs to enable the staff to understand problems and needs of the 
Spanish sneaking. The system does offer ethnic studies for the Spanish 
speaking, with the library unit providing curriculum support materials 
for teachers and students* ■ . 



2. Phoenix Elementary Schools, District No.V ■ 

The Phoenix .Elementary Schools Curriculum Library serves 26 school 
libraries, and employs 26 school librarians, 21 iij 25 schools and 3 in 
the Library itself. None.of these librarians is Spanish surnamed or 
Spanish speaking. Ten supportive staff members are employed, one of 
Whom is Spanish surnamed and Spanish speaking. The Library serves 
11,000 students, 41.8% of whom are Spanish speaking. 

The book budget for 1970-71 was $38,152, with none of this budget 
devoted to the purchase of materials In Spanish. The system plans 
to begin construction of a new school library which will be located 
in a school with Spanish speaking students;. 

The school libraries have a total of 288,000 volumes, with approx- 
imately three percent In Spanish; there are 120 periodical titles re- 
ceived, with one title In Spanish. The Curriculum Library Itself has 
11,826 volumes and 140 periodicals; none of these Is In Spanish. 

3 . Wilson Ejementarv District 

The Wilson Elementary District serves two school libraries, 
with a student, population of 2,206, 68 percent of whom are 
Spanish speaking. Two librarians and three supportive staff members 
are employed by the library; none of the staff Is Spanish surnamed or 
Spanish speaking. Nonpersonnel budget for Fiscal Year 1970-71 was 
$21,200. Periodical titles total 85, with none in Spanish, although 
one class orders a Spanish newspaper. The District has co-sponsored 
a C.A.P. program with the community. 

E. Community and Junior Colleges 

The Maricopa County Community College District is headquartered 
in Phoenix. 

Phoenix College, with a total student enrollment of 9,897 students 
In October, 1970 , is also located In Phoenix. A discussion of re- 
sources available through this institution is included in the section 
of this report on community and junior colleges. 

— 1 " 1 " 7 . ‘ 

American Association of Junior Colleges,- 1972, Junior College 
Directory, (Washington, D.C.: AAJC, 1972), p.17. 
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2.1.2 TUCSON :.. . .. .. .... ... 

A. npmnnranKv 1 -- lucson is ranked a s the fifty-third largest city 
in the Uni iot ““ales with a 1970 population of 262., 933. This figure 
represents a 23.5 percent growth rate In the past decade. As of 
January 1971, the area of the city of Tucson was 80.99 square miles, 
indicating a 70.5 percent increase over a thirteen-year period. Figure - 

. 2.1-5 depicts the population growth for the city of Tucson. There 
are several primary population areas, as indicated in Figure 2.1-6. 

These areas include the main business district, the upper Income areas 
which. are primarily Anglo American, middle income areas, and low Income 
areas where the population is largely Mexican American and American 
Indian.. . ' < , 

Of the total population, 76.23 percent are Anglo Americans, 

17.2 percent are Spanish surnamed, 3.31 percent are Black, anti 2.8 
percent are American Indian. The remaining .42 percent are of un- 
determined ethnic origin. 

There are seven major Industries In Tucson: -mining, electrical 
engineering, wholesale trade, general merchandizing, credit agencies, 
insurance companies, and medical and other health services. Of the 
total work force of 36,890, 13,239 are employed by these Industries. 

The total Spanish surnamed labor force is 10.8 percent, or 3,984, of 
the total city labor force. The number of Spanish surnamed employed 
in the seven major work areas Is 2,124, or 16.0 percent. Only 30.5 
percent of the Spanish surnamed in these fields are classified as 
white collar workers; 57.8 percent are blue collar workers and 11.7 
percent are service workers. In the mining Industry, which employs 
more Spanish surnamed workers than any of the other industries, only 
7.0 percent of the Spanish surnamed employees are white collar workers 
while 90.1 percent are In the’blue collar category and 2.9 percent 
are service workers. The U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Adminis- 
tration, classifies Tucson as an area of. Concentrated Unemployment or. 
Underemployment with unemployment rate of 3.3 percent* 

■ ; ‘ . , . ■ 3 _ • . • 

5 • - ' ‘ - " * ... 

B. City Government — Tucson has a council -manager form of govern- 
ment* heaHed^yTTnayoFand his council. There are six councllmen 
elected to two-year overlapping terms. The mayor Is elected to a four- 
year term. The councllmen and mayor are responsible for hiring the 
city manager who serves as the chief administrator of city policy. 

Figure 2. 1 t 7 represents ar. organization chart of the city government 

as presented In the 1971^72 City Budget. 

The city council appoints a Library Board which acts In an advisory 
capacity only. The Board is comprised of five citizens and one ex- 
officio member who Is also a member of the city government. The director 
o of the library service and hfs assistant, also appointed by the City 
Counci l v , work with the Library Board, but It Is their duty, not the 
Board's, to determine library policy. ‘ 
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C. Public Library System — Figure 2.1-8 presents an organization 
chart depicting library authority and procedural line of control from 
the Library Board to Personnel arid Technical Services. Staff members 
-_jres elec ted by the'LiJbrary Director and his assistant. Technical ap- 
poTntJiients-a4=ejiiade by the heads of various departments and branches 
upon approval by the"Li brary Di rectory ’ . 

— T h e r e a r e six lib r a ri es in : Tucso n: one^nair TT^ w hi c h also — 

serves as the county 1 ibrary, and five branches. Tucson Public Library 
is the main library and the branches are A jo, First-Avenue, Himmel 
’ Park, Wilmot and Valencia. The location of these- libraries is shown 
in Figure 2.1-9. The library system has five divisions, each designed . 
to deal with a specific area of library service: Fine Arts, Technical 

Services, Young Adult, Reference and Illustration, and Extension 
Services. 




The Tucson library system serves both the population of Pima 
County (344,635), and the population of the city of Tucsoh (258,215). 
Of this 0 total population approximately 17.7 percent is Spanish sur- 
names 1969-70, 11 b^ registration; which is valid for one year, 
total ed‘<71 ,034 . 





The bookmobile services of the Tucson Public Library a r.e, available 
to the residents of rural Pima County and those areas outside the Tucson ' 
\ Metropolitan area. iJitnih the city limits two large book trailers 
supplement the branch libraries. .The trailers are used for one and two 
day stops at shopping and community centers within the Tucson ctiy limits. 

- One of the trailers is assigned specifically to the Model Cities 
areas and the other is used to serve the other areas of the city. 

The Tucson Area Library Council (TALC )1s‘ responsible for coordinat- 
ing programs between the libraries. The purpose. of TALC Is to promote 
interl ibrary cooperation by fostering mutual Interests and solving 
mutual problems found in the library community. The TALC acts as a - 
clearing house pr coo'fdlnatln^'body for Ideas and proposed projects. 

The membership of TALC' includes representatives from all types of 
libraries in the Tucson area. An ad hoc committee has been established 
* by TALC for the purpose of formalizing the existing structure of 
. cooperation among the Pima Coun^ libraries. •' . - \ 

The Administrative Assistant to the City Manager Is Mexican American . 
and works closely with TALC in an advisory capacity. The Administrative 
Assistant to the Ctiy. Librarian Is also Mexican Ainer lean; additionally, 

TALC regularly has other Mexican American .members. The particular 
library needs of the Spanish speaking^are part of an ongoing study 
program, and the resulting programs at the Valencia branch provide - 
strong evidence of TALC's concern. * . 

O . v * , * ' 

D. Staff — The Tucson Public Library employs 59 professional 
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FIGURE 2.1-ff TUCSON: LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 
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FIGURE 2.1-9 TUCSON: LOCATION OF LIBRARY FACILITIES 
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librarians and three other professionals. Only one of these, an admin-, 
istrative assistant, is Spanish surnamed. There are 38 Spanish sur- 
netmed clerical .workers and two equipment operators . Of tjios'e not 
Spanish surnamed, seven professionals and two clerical workers speak 
Spanish. - \ • ; '' . • • - 



Since the library -system .is independent of -city- personnel re- 
quirements it is able to. establish precedents fpr hiring fhembers,of 
minority groups. .The 1 i bfary system does not create specific positions 
for minority group members but places its employees in areas where > 
a particular need is felt; For instance, the Tucson Public Library 
System has written to. several library schools in. search of Spanish - ' 

surnamed and Spanish speaking librarians, to fi\l vacancies in the 
.Model Cities Areas. Members of the Spanish spealctn^ community have j 
been placed in the Valencia Library which is located ih.» the Model; 

Cities area.. This . is considered a community library where the members 
of the community, largely Spanish.speaking. sfelect books and other, 
materials to be purchased by the library. In libraries Such as the • 
Wilmot branch where the patronage is predominantly middle and i/pitaf- 
class Anglo Americans, the librarians are usually chosen from tye same ; 
background. Generally there are no library positions created, \ " 
specifically for the Spanish. surnamed although many fill positions.' * Jvr 
such as library assistant and^library. aide. ’ . - 



All staff members participate in th% city's training 
at various levels and staff development meetings iare held 
weeks. Various members of the staff periodically attend * 
seminars, institutes and conferences; - « 



programs 
every, three 
ippropriote 



Many of the training programs and seminars attended by staff * . 
members emphasize- library service needs of the Mexican American, tt 
should'be noted in; the case of the Tucson library system that each 
branch library's staff is particularly well qualified to serve the 
needs of the branch's patrbns.'. However, serving the particular. needs 
of branch patrons does not result in "separatism." Library staff 
members as -a matter of habit and interest freely participate in the 
programs being Sponsored by other branches, including Valencia, the '■* 
branch which is tailored to the needs of the Mexican Americans. 



The library budget for fiscal year 1971-1972 is- $1 ,584,656, re- 
presenting an Increase of $-228 , 697 (14.4 oercent) over the budget 
for fiscal year 1970-1971, which was $lV35'5,959. In fiscal year 197 V- 
1972, $1,116,919 (70.5 percent) of the total. budget was expended on 
salaries, $181 ,535 (11 .5 percent) for books, $22,540 (1.4 percent) -.. . 
for periodicals, $2,300 (.1 percent) for audio-visual materials, (ex- 
cluding records), and $106,645 (6.7 percent) for Tnalntena nee. No budget 
allowance was made for new construction; and figures on community 
programs are not avai Table. Figures for the percentage of the total 
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’budget spent On the Spethl sh surnamed communi ty* are also unavailable. 

*'• I.h- add i ti on to the city appropriation for library service, the Tucson 
-Public Library receives $12>800 in state funds $nd $17„0R6 In federal 
funds. Figure 2.1 -IjQ depicts the expenditures for the city of Tucson 
for fiscal years, 1969-1970 through fiscal year 1971-1972. 

‘\. _ ‘ . , * s ‘ . V. .**” ‘ * . 

* " Funds are not specifically eartaaf,ked for programs for Mexican , 
Americans. Each branch proposes. Its own budget Including costs for, 
special programs -displays , ’etc/ Since ’the Valencia Library gears its 
services to th^ Mexican ‘American community's needs, most, of its- funds 

are util ized for^Jthe benefi t of Its Mexican American patrons. 

... * ■ • ■ . . . • . 

* • . ^ ; 

2. Library Materials --’Currently the' Tucson Public Libr ary has 
402,946 books, of which approximately' 2,500 are' fri' Spanish. In the 

* past three years the average Increase In- the number -of books in the 

. library System has been 39 ,821 books per year . Of the 777 periodicals 
in the Tucson PQbl 1c Library a|}prox1mateM^31 are current subscriptions 
. .62-a'r.e‘ in Spanish ,, all current subscr1pwPB. ' v 

Seventy-one percent of .the Tucsph library budget is expended for 
salaries;; Ten percent Is spent for books’,. 1.5 percent on periodicals; 
,.25$ on, microfilm; one pefcent on .recordings; and .25 percent on bind- 
ing. As discussed earlier All locations are. npt made speclfical ly for 

* Spanish. materials or programs -for Mexican Americans; each branch deter- 
mines what specific purchases will .be made. - v', . 

In. addition *to the choices made by each „ division .head, there 
.are three -book selection committees (adult, jhoung idult^and children's) 
- which select the materials, to; be purchased. The actual ordering Is 
‘done by the Order 'sectioh- of the library, ' : n .; 

' * . ’ ! • ’* . ’ « ■ . v-. v . ' m « v • • 

The. visual aids^departmept consists- of 3S8ffne arts prints and 
16,904 recordings . Selection of these4ateri&1s' is done by the Fine 
.Ar.ts division but all branches inarke suggestions and -requests. ' i . 

0. " Public School Libraries Four School djstrlcts^serve the city 
'Of Tucson : ^Tucson District #V; Amphi theater #10, FJ owing Wells #8, ; 

* And* Sunrfys.1de '#12 . 'With) n these four .. districts'; there are 82 elementary' 
schools, 29 junior high’ schools, and If senior high, schools. Each 
school has* Its. own library except one, whose library Is now under con- . 
struction and Is due for completldn in the spring of 1972. 



There are 22 high school librarians, 18 junior high School librari- 
ans, and only 37 librarians Tor all the’jelementary schools. In the 
largest district, Tucson 'District' #! , there are 67 elementary school 
libraries and *30 1 Ibrarlans who mujst rotate between the schools.. In 
-. the Amphi theater school district, where there are eight elementary 
schools, all of the librarians are noncertifled. None of the librarians 
„ In the Tucson Pub! 1c Schools are Spanish surnamed. 
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FIGURE 2.1-10 TUCSON; CITY EXPENDITURES 
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In most cases the junior and senior high school -libraries are re- 
latively autonomous within the schools while the elementary school 
library facilities appear to be.more closely controlled by the district 
offices. 

In general, the lines of cooperation between the public library 
system and the public school, library system are loose. Although they 
do Include.jolnt selection of books and other library materials, these \ 
programs are not geared in any formal way to the Spanish speaking pop- 
ulation of Tucson. 

i * " 

17 Tucson Public Schools, District No. 1 
• The Tucson Public Schools.v District No.l, serves a student popula- 
tion which is 20% Spanish speaking. Seventy-seven schools are served 
by the Division of Library Services, and v 60 librarians are' employed , 
none of whom are Spanish surnamed; one Is Spanish speaking. Addition- 
ally,- 43. 5 J supportive staff are employed, none of whom are Spanish 
surnamed; one is Spanish speaking. 

i The total budget for Fiscal Year 1970-1971 was $130,432, with 
an unspecified amount devoted 0 tp the purchase of materials fn Spanish. 
The system plans the construction of a new school library Within the 
year, and It will be located In a school with Spanish speaking students. 
The system has a person on its administrative staff , who Is a librarian, 
who Is primarily concerned about community needs and translating them 
Into, library service programs In the school and community. There Is 
no organized Ip- service program to enable the staff to understand the 
unique problems and needs of the Spanish speaking. The 'system has 
co-sponsored an educational television program In cooperation with 
the Spanish speaking community. 

The system provides ethnic studies for the Spanish speaking, and 
the library provides dSrrlculum support materials for both teachers and 
students. Tne librarian works wltir the staff as a materials consultant 
In a pre-school program for Spanish speaking children. 

The central library has a collection of 9002 volumes and 217 
periodical subscriptions, none of which are In Spanish. The Supervisor 
of Library Services feels the materials offered relate very well to the 
students' curriculum and personal needs. 

The library provides recreational programs in the form of film 
programs, reading clubs, and discussion groups. All of these are 
conducted In English only. 

E. Community and Junior Colleges ■ 

Tucson Is also served by Pima College, which had a total enrollment 

— — - y— 1 — — ■ ' • 

FUll-tlme equivalents. 



of. 5,586 .in -October of 1971’. A ‘(discussion of resources" avai 1 able, 
through this institution is Included io the section of this report 
on community and jurvlor. colleges. . . 

*■ - Tucson, js also served by one university which has several libraries 

(one central library ,and two or three individual college libraries). • 

f ** . j „ » 

2.1.3 LOS ANGELES ‘ v ! 



A. Demography — Los Angeles has a population of 2,816,061, and 
ranks third in the nation in population and growth. Since 1960, Los 
Angeles has experienced an increase of 11 percent population. Of the 
total population, 503,606 or 17 percent are'Black, 450,000 or 15 per- 
cent are Spanish-white. 3 There are no* * statistics available for the 
number of Anglo Americans who reside in, Los- Angeles. 0 , 

♦« ' "I ’* * % 

A study completed iii October 1970 by the Economic Youth Opportuni- 
ties Agency attributes the Los Angeles area with two‘basic population, 
trends between 1960 and l970: the decline or cut-migration of Anglo 

Americans from the city of Los Angeles, arid the consequent In-migration 
of minority group members to the urban area. ’These, trends resulted in 
a change from.thfe 1960 figure /that one in every five residents of Los 
Angeles was a minority group member ter 1970, where one in every three 
residents is a member of a minority group. - <, 

Spanish speaking whites experienced an in-migration from 1960-60 
of 366,000, which represents an inerdhse of* 9^.9 percent. Conversely, 
the Anglo American community experienced a decrease of 507,000 or 2.4 
percent. J . .• . 

■ | \ c, • 

0 Los Angeles is 'divided into 10 primary population areas, as shown ' 
in Figure 2.1-11. These areas Include high Income ar.eas, with ?re- ’ 
dominantly Anglo American population,! low Income areas wl th predom- \ 
inantly Mexican American population, and low Income areas with pre- / 
dominantly Black population. . j . \V . • . . 



The California State Human Resources Development Agency. estimates 
that the Los Angeles Standard Me tropol 1 tan Statistical Area has a 
total labor force of 325,000. Eight pet cent of this labor fore’ejs 
comprised of Spanish-whltes. Most ofjthe Spanlsh-whltes In the labor 
force are concentrated in two industries, construction and manufactur- 
ing. Of those employed in the manufacturing Industry, apparel, stone, 
clay and glass, furniture and chemical manufacturing have the greatest 



\ 



\ 



* American Association of Junior Colleges, 'op. cit; 

®The Spanish-white, classification includes anyone of Latin American 
or Mexican origin. Those of Mexican origin have the highest percentage. 

{L ■ ■* I " ■ * . \ 

n’hese figures were supplied by the Greater’Los Angeles Chanber ; * 
of Commerce, Research Department. 
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FIGURE 2.1-11 LOS ANGELES: PRIMARY POPULATION AREAS 
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concentration of Spanish-whltes. 

• «j , ^ ' 

Los Angeles, has a current unemployment rate- of 7.3 percent. The 
California State Human Resources. Development Agency estimates that ' ■ 
the unemployment” rate among the Spanish-white community is slightly 
higher than the overall* percentage. That Is, of the 26,000 Spanlsh- 
'whltes purported to be members of the labor force, approximately eight 
percent are. unemployed. ; ; 

A‘ survey taken by the Model Cities Agency Has found that 80.1 
percent of the employed. men In the Model Cities neighborhood are hjue 4 
collar workers, while 13.1 percent are white* oollar workers. Of the 
enployed females, 50.1 percent are blue collar workers, While 29.1 
percent are" white col lar workers'. Conversely, the national average 
shows that 47 percent 'of the Anglo labor force are white collar workers. 

\ ‘ ‘ • . " ■. • •; ’ ‘ ’ v. 

Aocprdlng to the Model Cities Agency In East Los Angeles, there 
are several factors which are obstacles to Mexican Americans In obtain- 
ing better jobs. The limited education of many Mexican Americans and 
language barriers between employers and potential employees are the 
major: factors. Since oral Interviews are. often required by employers 
or application forms are composed In Engl ish only, Mexican Americans 
have great difficulty In obtaining higher paying positions. 

1 8. City Government — Los Angeles is organized under a mayor- 
council form of government* The mayor has ^responsibility of appoint* 
-Ing five citizens to the Board Of Library Commissioners, who assist him 
• In library budget "and policy making-matters. , The Boa,rd of Library 
Comml ssloners appoints the Library Director who prepares the 1 Ibrary 
budget for the Board , which, then presents. It to the. mayor and council . .* 
.After the budget has been approved by the mayor and council , the Library 
Director cHshurses the library approplatlon to the various library, 
departments and branches, on the basis of circulation data they have 
provided. « ' ‘ ‘ 

C. Pub! 1c Library Sys tem — The Los Angel es.Publ 1c Library con- 
sists of. one main 11brary ancri61 branches . The system Is Independent 
of control by the Cal Ifornl a State Library. The state 4 ibrary has juris- 
diction over municipal library systems only in disbursement of federal 
grants. The library administration makes an Initial application to 
the state library when If Is advised of the availability of such funds, 
allbranch librarians and deoartmefft heads are consulted by the admlnls- * 
tratlon for suggestions for programs to be used In the final proposal . * 
Suggestions are reviewed and included in the final proposal to he ' 

sent to the California State Library. Awarding of such funds'*^ made 
on the basis of merit and potential for success as provided In the 



*These figures were supplied by the Greater Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, Research Department. - •••. 
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California State Library Master Plan. 

o 

The Southern California Answering Network, which Is based at the 
Los Angeles Central Library, derives funds from the Library Services 
and Construction Act (Title I). Since the California State Library dis- 
burses the federal funds for this project, the Los Angeles Public 

Library Is required to report use. of these funds to the state library. 

" # • 
r • * - 

In the event that the state library awards a state grant to this 
library system, the library must also report to the state on the use 
of such funds. 

■ ' «i 

Since 1964, 1 ,477,794 library cards have been Issued by the Los 
.Angeles library system. Approximately 1,000,000 of these cards are 
active, with the remainder of the cards being held by people who have 
moved out of the library's service area, 1 or are held a-s duplicates. ^. 



School-linked library programs are virtually nonexistent In the 
Los Angeles library system. Since federal funds for these programs 
are not readily available, neither the public library nor, s the school 
districts have the funds to sponsor joint programs, 

1. Staff —In fiscal year 1970 the Los Angeles 1 ibr ary system . - 

employed a staff of 1,615 persons. Of these, '1 ,088 'are regularly 
financed full-time employees. The remaining positions are filled by 
part-time employees. * . .. 

There are 390 professional librarians, none of whom is Mexican 
American. The library administration forms regular panels. to discuss 
the library needs of the Mexican American community and to find ways . 
of Improving library service for them. These panels are composed of 
leaders In the Mexican American comrnunlty and 1 Ibrary administrative 
personnel. ‘ . 

2. Budget— The Los Angeles library system operates on an annual 
budget determined by the City Council . “Budgets for the years 1969-72 
are presented In Figure 2.1-12 along with other major city expenses. 

The Los Angeles City Budget appropriation for libraries In 1971-72 
Is $11,347,297. Approximately $9,077 ,839, or 80 percent,- Is allocated 
for salaries, $1,475,148, or 13 percent; for library materials* and. 
$794,310, or seven percent,, for operating expenses. 

The library budget Is derived solely from the city appropriation, 
but the library also receives state and federal grants. .The branch 
libraries are awarded funds In accordance with 3 the rate of circulation. 
Generally speaking., the areas of* Anglo American population 'concentration 
have higher circulation rates, and are therefore rewarded larger 
allocations. 
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Angeles City Expenditures — in millions of dollars 



FIGURE 2.1-12 LOS ANGELES: CITY EXPENDITURES , 



A * FT 1969-70 

B * FY 1970-71 
C * FT 1971-72 
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3. Library Materials 



ry Materials — The library system has a total collection 

of 3.824,697 volumes, of which less than three percent are in Spanish. 
There were approximately 325,000 new volumes (25,000 titles) added to 
this collection per year. The library system has a collection of 
5,826 periodical titles, with approximately one percent in Spanish. 



Books and all other materials in the main library are selected by 
the department heads. Selection for the branch libraries is made 
first by the department heads with final selection made by a committee 
consisting of both librarian?, and department heads. All materials are 
then ordered for the library system by the Order Department. 



D. Public School Libraries 

Discussed in this section are three district level libraries: 
the Montebello Unified School District Library, the Los Nietos School 
District Library, and the Los Angeles Instructional Materials Center. 



1 . Montebello Unified School District 



.The Montebello Unified School District Library serves three 
elementary school libraries and teachers from 19 elementary schools. 

The library is used by teachers who borrow books for classrooms; these 
teachers serve a student population of 14.560 children In grades K-6. 

Of this student population, 52.36% are Spanish surnamed. Two librarians 
and 10 supportive staff are employed by the library; none of these 
personnel Is Spanish surnamed or Spanish speaking. 



The budget for Fiscal Year 1970-1971 was $13,500; no percentage 
of this figure* -Is specifically allocated for materials In Spanish. The 
central library has a total of 85,000 volumes, .0032% of which are in 
Spanish.- Support of the Los Angeles County Public Library Is prov1d€?d 
In the form of adult bookmobile service In the East Los Angeles area 
with special emphasis on service to the Spanish speaking population; 
biweekly visits are made, with approximately half of the materials 
In Spanish. 



The educational system has organized In-service programs to enable 
total staff to understand the unique problems and needs of the Spanish 
speaking; additionally, the system has co-sponsored a CAP program with 
the Spanish speaking community. 




2. Los Nietos School District 

The Los Nietos School District Library serves a student population 
of 2,804 , 69% of whom are Spanish speaking. Five schools ft are served 
by this library, and It employs 1 1/2 librarians and 2 1/2° supportive 
staff members, two of whom. are Spanish surnamed and Spanish speaking. 
The total number of volumes in this library Is 41,652, with one per- 
cent in Spanish.- This percentage Is double that of three years ago. 
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Total budget for Fiscal Year 1970-1971 was $13,125 with no specific 
allocation for Spanish language materials. The library provides 
service to.-a pre-kindergarten Title VII Bilingual Project and trains 
pupil aides at the intermediate library. The educational system . 
has co-sponsored a CAP program with the Spanish speaking community. 



3. Los Angeles Instructional Materials Center 
The Los Angeles Instructional Materials Center in one of the most 
widely known and studied programs of Its kind. 9 ,The I MC serves 586 
schools with 642,900 students in the Los Angeles area. Its 70-71 
budget excl use of federal funds^was $.1 ,467,377, for the Library Section. 
The actual percentage of this amount spent for acquisition of Spanish 
language materials' was not available, but 1.17% of the budget was al- 
located to ESL (English as a Second Language) programs, there are plans 
for additional library construction, but funds are dependent upon 
passage of bond issues. 



The IMC employs 18 librarians in tha Library Section, with 172 
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librarians in - the schools. Of thesfc 190 librarians, two *re Spanish 
speaking and one is Spanish surnamed. Spanish surnamed students total 
21 .8% student population served. ; 



The Director of Library Services feels that the materials offered 
through the Library Section r.elate very well to the student's curriculum 
and personal needs. It Is felt that there are other needs for the 
Spanish speaking students In library servlets. Including more Spanish 
speaking librarians and more materials in Spanish. 



E . Community and Junior Colleges 

There are a number of comnunlty and junior colleges in the greater . 
Los Angeles area. The Los Angeles Community College District Includes 
East. Los Angeles College, With an October, 1971 enrollment of 14,042; 

Los Angeles City College, with an enrollment of 17,716; Los Angeles 
Harbor College In Wilmington, with an enrollment of 9,130; Los Angeles 
Pierce College In Woodland Hills, 17,480; Los Angeles Southwest College, 
4*062; Los Angeles Trade-Technical College, 15,645; Los Angeles Valley 
College in Van Nuys, 19,000; and West Los Angeles College In Culver City, 
5,314.10 



A discussion of resources available through these institutions Is 
^eluded in ’the section of this report on community and junior colleges. 



2.1.4 SAN DIEGO 



A. Demography — San Diego, which ranks fourteenth in the nation 



10 



For source materials, th? reader is referred to the INC. - 



American Association of Junior Colleges, op. cit.. pp. 18-21. 
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In population, has 696,769 residents, which represents an increase of 
20.2 percent since 1960. Anglo Americans number 556,698, or 79.8 per- 
cent of the total population. Mexican Americans number 62,800 (nine 
percent), Blacks numoer 52,961 (7.6 percent),, and other nonwhites number 
24,310 (3.4- percent) . 11 Figure 2.1-13 presents the ‘primary population 
areas in San Diego.. 



The San Diego area's major industries are aeronautics , electronics, 
and cannery industries,. Of a total labor force of 121,13#, .Mexican 
Americans number 9,668' z , or eight percent. Of the 9,668 Mexican Amer- 
icans employed in the San Diego area, 6,509 hold jobs which have been 
classified by the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. Of 
these, 2,21 3f (33.9 percent) are white collar workers. Of these white 
-collar workers, 40.2 percent hold clerical!, and office jobs, while 27 
percent are sales workers, 10.8 percent are technicians, 13 percent 
are professionals, and ninepercent are officials and managers. 3,653, 
or 56.1 percent, hold jobs as blue collar workers, and 643. or_10 per- 



cent, are service workers. 



Those Mexican Americans who work in the above named industries 
are generally permanent members of the San Diego community. However, 
there are many Mexicans who hold "green cards" which enable them to. cross 
the border and work in citrus groves. An estimated 8,000 green card 
holders cross the border into San Diego each month. '3 These people 
retain their Mexican citizenship, and are a migrant people. There are^ - 

26,000 unemployed in the San Diego area, which, Is approximately 6.1 
percent of the total labor force. 

B. City Governme rt — San Dlggo Is governed by a council -manager 
form of government. Tf.e five member Board of Library Commlsslqners 

is. the highest link to the city government, and serves In an advisory 
capacity to the City Council In alt matters of library budget and 
policy-making. The Chief Librarian serves on this board as secretary. 

C. Public Library System — The San Diego library system has four 
divisions! Administration, Central Library, Extension (which oversees 
the operation of branches and bookmobiles) , and Technical Services. 



There are 22 branches and three bookmobiles in addition to the 
Central Library. Locations of the library facilities are presented in 
Figure 2.1-14. . . 



"U.S. Census Bureau figures, 1970. 

12 , . 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, Job Patterns of Minority 

Men and Women in Private Industry: Metropolitan Areas, Volume 2, 
(Washington, D.C. , Government Printing Office, 1969). 

13 

U.S. Immigration Service, San Diego Office Statistics. 
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FIGURE 2.1-13 SAN DIEGO: PRIMARY POPULATION AREAS 
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, The San Diego library system is Independent of control by the 
California- State Library. However, In order; *to qua 1.1 fy, for federal 
and state grants, the San Diego system must report annually to the 
California State Library. 

/ - «* ' . ■ „ 

• p .'\ 

- There are approximately 265,262 people served 6y the Central Lib- 
rary ^ 22 branches, and bookmobiles. The bookmobiles visit 18 locations 
In San Diego County, making two stops per location per month, and spend- 
ing from one hour to a maximum Of three and one-half hours. None of 
the stops made by the bookmobiles are made In areas of predominantly Mex- 
ican American population. 

The Logan Heights Branch and the San Ysldro Branch, are located 
In areas of Mexican American concentration. Neither library employs 
Spanish speaking librarians or staff members. Lack of programs geared 
to the Interests of the Mexican Americans s ar? due In part, to the lack 
of Mexican American staffs, but also to the fact that these two libraries' 
have the lowest circulation rates in the city, and consequently* receive 
the lowest budgets of any branch In the System. 

The San Diego library system participates In a library network 
with seven other systems to form tne Serra Library System. This pro-, . 
ject Is financed by a grant from the state of California under the. 
California Public Library Services Act of 1963. The project has as Its 
goal making a greater volume of materials available on a cooperative 
basis to all users of the participating library systems. Under the 
cooperative agreement, any borrower., of a member library may borrow 
materials from another member library without paying a nonresident fee. 

Applications for federally funded programs proceed through the 
Administrative section of the library system to the County Board of 
Supervisors and then to the California State Library. School-1 Inked 
programs would proceed through the library and school administrations, 

If funding were available for joint ventures. 

1. Staff — The San Diego 1 ibrary system employs 136 staff members. 
There are no Mexican -American librarians, and few supportive staff mem- 
bers are either Mexican American or Spanish speaking. 

2. Budget — The San Diego library budget for 1971 Is $2,635,776. 

$2 .042 ,401 was ,al located for sal ar 1 es , and $593,375 was allocated for 
nonpersonaVexpenses. No new equipment Is. be. purchased, but non- 
personal expenses do not Include an allocation for the addition of 

approximately 93 ,00D volumes* to the library collection. - 

.1 - *•-*' • . 

The library budget for the years 1969-1972 are presented In Figure 

2.1-15. ' ... ■’ 

? ■ , " 

3. Library Materials — The San Diego library system has- a collection 
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FIGURE 2.1-15 SAN OlEGO: CITY EXPENDITURES 
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of 434 ,382 votymes , and 250 periodical titles. Less than one percent 
are in Spanish'.' ° ' - 9 

o All materials are^selected by the subject department heads and the 
branch librarians. These materials are then ordered and processed by 
the Technical* Services Dlvislorf. - 
. » • ..■**»• . 

v 4. Maintenance and New Construction — The San Diego library sys- 
tem has* been allocated $671 ,090 since I960. New construction allocations 
amounted to $505^498 for 1969 and 1971. The 1969 allocation totaled 
$345,298 and Included the construction of an addition to the Central 
Library* and a new .branch library; The '1971 allocation of $160,200 was 
utilized for the construction of .another hew branch. Neither of # these 
facilities are located In areas which are easily acesslble to Mexican 
Americans. *■ *f.' ' ' 

D. Public School Libraries — San Diego has 124 elementary schools 
(grades K-t>), iu junior high scnools (grades 7-9), 12 senior high schools 
(grades 10-T2), and three continuation 1 ' and opportunity schools. 

0 ’ G ' + ‘ # . 

* 4 i " ’ ‘ 

v., 1. . San Diego 'Unified "School District 

"The San Diego Unified school District Department of Instructional 
Media sacves a . student population of 129,000, 14 percent of whom are 
Spanl sh Ipeakl ng . These s.tudents pre served through 33 secondary school 
libraries and 40 elementary'' school libraries; Additionally, there Is 
one centra 1-1 Ibra ry and one professional library. Thirty-seven librarians 
are employea In the district with four more In the central and pro- 
fessional' libraries. One of these librarians Is Spanish surnamed; 
Supportive staff members, total 41 ; three, of these people speak Spanish 
.at an average or better level of proficiency. 0 , 

* The library has a book collection totaling 1,300,000; an estimated 
500 of these' volumes .are. In Spanish. One person is concerned with multi- 
-ethnic materials; one project of ten people is working on selection and 
acquisition of bilingual materials. .Additionally, the library has a 
community aides program serving the' Spanish speaking community. The 
educational system also offers an English as a Second Language/Bilingual 
.Project, for which the librarian Is one of the curriculum team. The 
library provides materials for teachers and studepts to support this 
curriculum. * '•* . - 



2.; v Sweetwater Union High School District 

Jn “the Sweetwato^ Urri on High School District, there 1s-no district 
library for students or central library services for schools. All 
library services are conducted through the Individual schools. * . 



E. Community and JunioPColleoes 

The San Diego Community-College District Includes four insttiutlons: 
r San Diego City, College, with ad October, 1971 enrollment of 4,648; 

San Diego Evening College, 13,337; San Diego Mesa College; 7,090; and 
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San D^I ego Miramar College, 1,100. A discussion of the resources 
available In these colleges Is Included In the section of this report 
on community and junior colleges. 

Additionally, there are eight four-year colleges In the greater 
San Diego area. All have libraries, but with the exception of. the 
University of California at San Diego library, which Is open to the 
public, all are designed for the use of their respective academic com- 
munities only. v 

* . * ’ * " ' % ' ( ' *1 

2.1.5 SAN JOSE ; v 

A. Demography — San Jose Is the thlVty-thlrd largest city In the 
nation with a population of 436,000. This figure represents, a. decline 
of 30.6 percent since 1960. Substantial unemployment (5.8 percent) 
has been the greatest factor In causing this decline. • 

. ■ D 

e> * • ‘ ^ ‘ . 

Of San^ Jose's population, 82.2 percent Is Anglo Aiticrlcan. Mexican 
Americans make up 12.6 percent of the population, while the Black 
population comprises 1.2 percent. People of Oriental .origin comprise 
3 .6 percent, and American Indians comprise ..4 percent. 

A survey taken In October, 1971 by the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation In San Jose showed, that 26 percent of the claimants were 
Mexican American. This figure compares with 68 percent Anglo American, 

3.5 percent Black, and 1.9 percent Amrrlcan Indian and Oriental claim- 
ants. *5 • 



Of those Mexican American claimants, the; majority had been employed 
as cannery workers and construction laborers; 

The majority of Mexican Americans In the San Jose area are recent 
Immigrants from Mexico who crossed 1 nto the U.S. at Del Rio or Eagle Pass, 
Texas, and migrated Into California for the harvesting season. 

■ - *. 

San Jose is divided Into four primary population areas as shown 
In figure 2.1-16. These areas include a middle income Anglo American 
housing area, a middle Income Mexican American housing area, a mixed 
Ahglo-Mexlcan American housing area, and a low Income housing area 
with primarily Mexican American population. .'•* 

B. City Government — San Jose Is organized under a council-manager 
form of government. The mayor, w ho is; the chairman of the City Council, 
appoints a Board of Library Commissioners which has the responsibility 
of overseeing the Operation of the entire library system. The Board 
of Library Commissioners Is the highest link to the city government. 

The five board members serve four-year* terms and have the responsibility 
of study Ingy reviewing arid making recommendations regarding all matters 



14 ° 

American Association of Junior Colleges, op. clt. . pp. 20-23. 

^According to Information supplied by the Bureau, of Unemployment 
Compensation In San Jose. . . - • ’ ’ 
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' FIGURE 2.1-16 -SAN JOSE: PRIMARY POPULATION AREAS 
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e #1 Business District 
#2 Black Area 

(Low to Poverty Level Income) 
#3 Mexican American Area 
■ (Low to Poverty Level Income) 
#4 Anglo American A <ia 
(Upper Income) 



#5 Anglo American Area 
’ (Upper Income) Ar 
#6 Anglo American Area 

(Upper Income) ' ’ 

#7 Mexican American and Anglo American 
Area 

(Middle Income) 

#8 Industrial Area 










all matters which concern the library system. 
Americans on the Board.' 
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There are no Mexican 



Public Library System — The San Jose library system oRgrates 
Its main library, all branches, one station, and one bookmobile. Lo- 
cations of these facilities, are presented In Figure 2.1-17. 

Organization of the main llbrafy, branches, station, and bookmobile: 
fall Into the following divisions: Acquisitions, Technical Services, , 
Adult Services, Extension Services, Children's Services, and Special 
Services. Figure 2.1-18 presents a chart denoting the procedural 
line of control through which the various departmental requests must'" 
follow. 

; ... • ’ • ■ 

As of; August, 1971, there were ^5,000 registered library card 
'holders. San Jose library cards are valichfor-> period of threjs years, 
and are available to all residents of San Jose, Simnyvale, and Santa 
Clara. However, many Mexican Americans who live In the~area«ist of 
Highway Route 101 are closer to the Alum Rock County L1brary^than<to 
make use of this library due to thi $10 fee which the library charges" 
to s all San Jose residents for borrowing prlvleges. 

’ ’ • . ’ . ♦ } . .# *’■ ’ V . 

The San Jose Library's bookmobile, visits 70 locations In and 
around San Jose. The bookmobile stops at each location twice a month 
for 30 to 60 minutes. ° 

s * .. * . ■ 

* As a member of the Camlno Real Regional Library System, the San 
Jose library system cooperates with the South Bay Area ..Regional Net- 
work. Membership In this network pfovldeu Inter-library loan and usage 
agreements and entitles the library to benefit frqm various federal and 
state grants awarded to the network by the California State Library. 

■ ■ * . . ■ 4 ^ - ■ f • * 

1. Staff — The San t)Qse library system employs 48 librarians and 
a “supportfV6"5 taff of 107 17 (including part-time Workers) . There are 
no Mexican Americans with M.L-.S. degrees on the staff, but there are 
six Mexican Americans employed. In the library system in nonprofesslonal 
positions, 

2. Budget — The 1971772. budget for the library system Is $1 .686,575. 
Salaries make up' the largest sector of the total, with $1,076,000 (64 
percent). Nonpersonal expenses comprise $237,000, or 13 percent of 

this figure. Fringe benefits make up 10 percent, or $168,575, while 
cooperative library programs provide $134,000, or eight percent, of 
the total.' Library; materials are al lotted' four percent, or $65, 000,of 
the total budget with less than five percent spent on Spanish language 
materials and less than one percent qn Spanish audio-visual materials. 



r 



.. ij . v . 

San Jose City Council, Your City Government, (San Jose, California: 
San Jose City Council, 1970), p. 24. 

^Full-time equivalents. > 
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The library budget for 1969-72 Is presented along with the other major 
city expenses In Figure 2.1-19. , 



Although these budget figures represent a $200,000 Increase for / 
the Library Department over the 1970-71 fiscal year, library services ‘ 
have been reduced rather than expanded. Service hours at the main 11* 
brary have been decreased brom 69 to 63 hours per seek, and each branch 
Is closed one night per week to provide enough money for staffing for 
the Ed envale branch. A lack of sufficient funds has also caused the 
new Almaden branch to reduce Its service hours from 40 hours, which ..*■ 
was the original Intention of the library administration, to 32 hours 1 
per week. • * ' 



./ 



3. Library Materials —? The total, collection of books In t)ie San 
Jose library system numbers 550,000. There are 5,000 books In Spanish. 
In 1970, 70,000 volumes were added to the collection, Of which 1,000 
were In Spanish. The 11 brary- subscribes to 970 periodicals titles, 12 
of which are In Spanish. j 



.The San Jose library system circulates records, films, scores and 
sheet music, films, filmstrips, slide sets, and tapes. Musi c/materlals 
are available for use outside the library, but visual materials are 
restricted to use In the library. 



The Technical Services Division has the responsibility of ordering 
and processing all materials which are selected hy the branch librarians 
*nd subject department librarians. 



4. Maintenance and New Construction — All maintenance expendi- 
tures for the library system are absorbed by the Department of Public 
Works. 



Two new branches have been completed since June,, 1971. A total 
of $314,000 was spent oh the Almaden branch. Constructlpn costs com- 
prised $281,000 (89* percent) , equipment costs were $28,000 (nine per- 
cent), and $5,000 (two percent) was spent on personal services. 



The Edenval e branch was opened In June ,1971 and was built at a 
cost of $222,000 : 86 percent ($191,000) was expended* for construction,. 

12 percent ($26,000) for equipment, and two percent ($5,000) for personal 
services. :/. . 



Funds for the construction of these branches were provided through 
San Jose's 1966 Ejond Program. . , 




D. Public School Libraries 9 **?' 

Three district level libraries are discussed In this section: 
Evergreen School 4 District Library, the Eastslde Union .High School 
District Library, and the San Jose Instructional Materials Center. 
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1. Evergreen School District \[ 

The Evergreen School bl strict Library serves seven elementary and 
junior high school libraries and employs three librarians. The total 
book collection. .Is 27,334 volumes In English and l75 bilingual (Spanish/ 
English) volumes. \ 



2. Eastslde Union High School District \ ' 

The Eastslde Union High School District serveV eight school libraries 
and employs nine librarians, none of-whom are Spanish surnamed or Span- 
ish speaking. Eight supportive staff members are employed, two of whom 
speak Spanish at an average or better level of proficiency. The" 
educational system does not have a recruitment program or a special 
job advancement program for Spanish speaking librarians and supportive 
staff members. The library has service activities specially tailored 
to supply library and service Information needed by the Spanish 
speaking students. The District Library works closely with the English 
as a Second Language teachers and with those who need similar kinds of 
assistance and expertise. 



3. San Jose Instructional Materials Center 
The San Jose Instructional Materials Center provides services for 
37,000 students, 27 percent of whom are Spanish speaking. These students 
are enrolled In SO schools, with 13 librarians serving' these schools; 
none of these librarians are Spanish speaking or Spanish surnamed. 
Thirteen supportive staff members are employed; six of^these Staff 
members speak Spanish at. an average or better level of proficiency; all 
work directly with students. 

The educational system has a limited In-service program to enable 
the total staff to understand the unique problems and needs of the 
Spanish speaking. The system has co-sponsored CAP and Model Cities 
activities with the Spanish speaking community. 



E. Community and Junior Colleges 

San Jose City College, with an enrollment of 14,814 In October of 
1971’ 8 , also serves San Jose. A discussion of the resources available 
through this Institution Is Included In the section of this report 
on community and junior colleges. 

2.1.6 DENVER 

A, Demography — Denver ranks twenty- seventh In the nation with 
a population of &V4, 676. This figure represents an Increas^ since 
1960 of 20,789, or 4.2 percent. Population growth in the cfty of Denver 
has been minimal » due to the high rate of out-migration from the central 
city. The result Is particularly obvious In the suburban areas out- 
side of Denver, which experienced a growth of 300,000, of 64lpercent. 
Those moving to the suburbs were mainly Anglo Americans, while those 
migrating to the Inner city were Mexican Americans or Blacks] 
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American Association of Junior Colleges, op. c1t. .P. 23 . 
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There are presently 458.187 (89 percent) Anglo Americans residing < 
In the city. It Is estimated by the U.S. Census Bureau that the Spanish 
summed number 75,000 of the 458,187 total . This figure represents 
16 percent of the White population, and 14 percent of the total pop* * 
ulatlon. "Negro and other races" number 56 ,491 . or 10 percent of the 
total population. 



Denver has several areas of predominantly Mexican American popu- 
lation. These areas are presented In Figure 2.1-20. x 

Denver has a present unemployment rate of 3.1 percent. Although 
there are no available 1971 statistics for the state of Colorado for 
the number or rate of employed or unemployed Mexican Americans In. 
Denver, a study conducted In October, 1968, produced the following 
findings: •; 



STUDY AREA UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 
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— — _ rofnalo 


Non-white 


1 0 Id 1 

14.5 


rig I e 

9.4 


21.7 


Spanish surnamed 


13.6 


8.1 


21.6 


White-other 


8.4 


9.3 


7.0 




This was a study of the Denver poverty area . "The high unemployment 
rate for the Denver ghetto not only reflects the heavy concentration of 
minorities In the area, but is also evidence that generally, the most 
disadvantaged and economically least, qualified adults of all radical 
groups and ethnic groups are most heavily represented In the ghetto."' 9 

Of a labor force of 177,337, Spanish sur named Americans number 
* 12,633, or seven percent. Among this group are 2,892 white collar 
workers. Cf these, 1 ,606 ( 55X) are employed* as office and clerical 
workers. Of the Mexican American white collar workers, 8.9 percent 
are employed as officials or managers. There are .1 1 .8 percent employed 
as technicians and 16.8 employed as sales workers. The remaining 1,899 
are service Workers. The remaining 7 ,842 are blue collar workers pri- 
marily In the following industries: mining, food products, stone, clay 
and glass products , and primary metal Industries. 2 u / 



study of employnent. unmaploynent and job vacancies In the 
Denver labor market", prepared for the Mayor of the City of Denver for 

* submittal to the Economic Development Administration, U.S. Dept, of 
Commerce, by R. A. Zubrow and others, October, 1968. 

20 ■ • 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 0£. clt . , pp. 244-261. 
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FIGURE 2.1-20 DENVER: AREAS OF CONCENTRATED MEXICAN AMERICAN POPULATION 
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B. City Government — Denver Is organized, under a mayor-council 



form of government. The mayor appoints an etght member Library Com- 
mission which oversees the organization and operation of the library 
system. The City Librarian Is appointed by the Library Commission 
and the mayor. It is the City Librarian's responsibility to see that 
the library system operates smoothly* and to submit the library's 
, annual budget. . , 

C. Public Library System — The Denver Public Library has 21 
facilities in addition to the main library. There are five regional 
libraries* six branches, and six neighborhood libraries serving 512,691 
people, 61 *523 of whom are Spanish speaking. The locations of these 
facilities are presented in Figure 2.1-21. v v 



stops In population areas of Mexican American predomlnipce. • 



The Denver library system belongs to a network of libraries called 
the Central Colorado Public Library System. Participation in this 
network permits patrons of the six surrounding counties to borrow mat- 
erials from any of the member libraries, and also enables the libraries 
to establish Interlibrary loan agreements.. The Denver Public Library 
Is also a regional depository for U.S. Government documents and a 
depository for United Nations and U.S. Atomic Energy Commission docu- 
ments. The Denver Public Library has also been designated as an off 1c- . 
Ial depository of library materials for several of the state's profes- \ 
slonal societies. 

1. Staff — The Denver library, system employs 383 people. Of 
these, 106 are professional librarians. Ten ( .5%) Mexican American 
subprofes slonal staff members work wlth MexIcan American library patrons. 

The Community Services Division believes that its one Mexican 
American employee Is a tremendous addition to Its services. The Com- 
munity Services liaison, who'has counseling experience In Institutions 
and In the school system, works closely with, Action Center and PTA 
leaders to notify them of special services and programs such as the 
Mexican American film program, Mexican American Heritage and Destiny, 



r jobs, etc. The liaison Introduces fellow Mexican Americans to 
people In the Action Centers, to the subject librarians In the main 
library, to branch librarians, and encourages the Mexican Americans to 
make their requests known so that he may relay their requests to the 
proper library personnel. „ 



The bookmobile "Fun Five" spends each Wednesday at Lincoln Park 
with the liaison, who takes care of special requests, distributes 
flyers about the library's services to Mexican Americans In stores, 
laundromats, restaurants, etc. 




Four bookmobiles make weekly stops throughout. the city, with reg 




in addition to films such as how to conduct a discussion, how to apply 
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FIGURE 2.1-21 DENVER: LOCATION OF LIBRARIES 
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2. Budget -- The^Denver Public Library had a budget of $3,052,900 
in fiscal year 1970. Of this amount, 77 percent C$2, 366^094) was al- 
located for salaries, and .13 per cent ^CS^-l 5»453) was allocated for ac- 
quisition of books and binding. One percent, or $49,578, of the budget 
was allocated for periodicals, while $9,608 was al located for audio- 
visual supplies. Approximately $211,967 (seven percent) was allocated 
for operating expenses. * 

The above mentioned funcis are derived solely from the city. How- 
ever, the library System was aided by state and federal funds in the 
amount of $690,168, with most of this funding provided by the federal 
government./ Figure 2.1-22 presents the 1 ibr ary budgets from 1969-71 
along with other city expenses. 

3. . Library Material s — The Denver 1 ibr ary system has a collection 
of 1 ,250,000 books, with less than one percent in Spanish. Although 
there are no. figures available on the Increment of books per year, 
the library administration believes that the number of Spanish books 
added to the collection has increased significantly each year for the 
past three years. 

There are 2,100 periodicals in the Oenver collection, with less 
than one percent in Spanish. Additionally, there is a collection of 
12,600 audio-visual materials, which Includes records, films, framed 
art reproductions, and music scores. 

4. Maintenance and New Construction -- Information on costs and 
projected new construction were not available for release from the 
Denver Public Library Administration. 

D. „ Public School Libraries — Table2.1*l presents a chart. show- 
ing number of school libraries in the Denver area. All are generally 

restricted to use by students and faculty. ^ 

. ‘ .* . 

Programs sponsored by th£ various schools are structured to meet 
the needs of, the academi c comiiunl ty which they serve. Hotoever, these 
libraries do cooperate with the state library and other libraries in 
* interlibrary, loans and special programs. 




1 / Denver Public Schools 

The Denver Public Schools Department of Instructional Materials 
Library Services sirves a total of. 107 libraries, including the pro- 
fessional library^ The student population served is 97,914, with 
22.5 percent of these students Spanish speaking. The library employs 
122 librarians, two of whom are .Spanish speaking. 



The total number of volumes in the Denver Public Schools libraries • 
is 824*904, and while the percentage of these in Spanish is not avail- 
able, the Department says that, the percentage has increased over the 
past few years. ; s . . . .■ 
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FIGURE 2.1-22 DENVER: CITY EXPENDITURES 
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TABLE 2.1-1 DENVER: PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES 



LEVEL 


TOTAL NUMBER 
OF 

SCHOOLS 


TOTAL NUMBER 
- OF 
LIBRARIES 


Elementary* 


- 

. 94 


94 


Junior High 


1/ 


17 


Junior/Senior High 


- 1 


1 ... 


Senior High . 


8 ■ 


8 


• V 

Opportunl t y School s 


# 

: 1/ 


0 ° 


Special School* 




3 ' 

W , ' • 



Includes a special education school and schools .in Institutions.: 
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The L$tin American Research and Service Agency, a United Fund 
Ageflcy., and the Dpnver Public Schools have, over the last three years, 
co-sponsored a youth motivation program, grades 7 through 12, funded 
under ESEA Title I, serving chiefly Spanish speaking youth. The 
system ‘provides ethnic studies for the Spanish speaking; the librarian 
is on/the curriculum team which develops ethnic studies and the 
library provides teachers and students with curriculum support materials. 
Addl tl onaT.ly , the librarian works with the staff of pre-school* programs 
for Spanish speaking children and 'bilingual programs as a materials 
consultant. 



-'The (library has no organized In-service programs to develop pro- 
grams of library service for the Spanish speaking, but In-service 
programs to enable the total staff to better understand the'.unique 
problems and needs of the Spanish speaking are held. ' 



In the, 25 secondary schools, 39 librarians are employed; one of 
these -librarians Is Spanish surnamed. The educational system has a 
recruitment program for Spanish speaking lii/.arlans arid supportive 
staff members, .but does not have a special job advancement program 
for them, v 



E . Community and Junior Colleges 

• The* Community College of Denver has three campuses: The Auraria 
Campus, with an October, 1971 enrollment of 1,125; the North campus, 
‘3,553; and the Red Rocks Campus In Lakewood/ 2,423. A discussion of the 
.resources available In these Institutions is Included In the section * 

•'of this report oncoiiminlty and junior colleges. 2 ' "... 

'/• ■.. . •. ■ ' ' • ' r . ; 

.. Additionally, eleven four-year colleges are located In the Immediate 
Denver area. 



2.1.7 ALBUQUERQUE 

1 * * • t 

. ' A. iDemographv — The city of Albuquerque presently has a popula- 
tion of 243,751 and ranks fifty-eight In the nation in the nation In 
population. Albuquerque has experienced an Increase in population of 
42.552 (21 ,1 percent) since 1960. 

t'. ' * - 

Spanish surnamed Americans comprise 30 percent of the Albuquerque 
population. Blacks comprise two percent of the population, less than 
one. percent are American -Indians , and 67 percent are Anglo American. 
Figure 2.1-23 shows the area of concentrated Mexican American popula- 
tion. 

Albuquerque's main Industries are government, food and kindred 
products-, general /merchandising, business services, and health services. 



H 0*1 *• ■ 
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Albuquerque has a labor force of 37*593 .(selected Industries by 
Standard Industrial Classif1cat1on)most of whom are concentrated In 
the above mentioned areas of employment. There are 9,614 Spanish 
surnamed in the labor force. Of these, 4,850 are In specific industries^ 
and of this number 2,038 or 42 percent, are white col lar workers, 43.6 
percent are office and clerical workers, 30.1 percent are sales workers, 
12.1 percent are technicians, 6.2 percent are professionals, and eight 
percent are officials and managers. The current unemployment rate for 
Albuquerque is 6 .8 percent. A survey conducted by the city manager's 
, office in the Model Neighborhood area v 1n 1970 found that unemployment 
In the Model Neighborhood was as high as 20 percent. 

B. City Government • — Albuquerque Is organized under a council- . 
manager form government. The Albuquerque City Council appoints a 
library board which serves In an advisory capacity. 

The Albuquerque Library Director, who derives his authority from 
the city manager, has the responsibility of overseeing the operation 
. . * of the library system arid the preparation of the library's annual 
budget for approval by the council . /• ’ 

C. Public Library System — The Albuoueroue library system has 

four divisions: Administration, Book Processing, Public Service, and „ 

Civic Museum. Each of the divisions has Its own budget within the total 
library budget. 

‘ ... * . " -■ • * 

• The Public Services Division Includes a main library, six branches, 
and one bobkmobl le. Locations of the library facilities are found in 
..Figure 2.1-24. The main library Is under the authority of the Director,. 
While the branches are under the authority of the Assistant Library 
Director. 



The Albuquerque library administration estimates that one-third 
of the population (or 81 ,250 people) hold library cards. Cards ^. e - 
• Issued fcr threeryear periods, and are automatically renewable at the 
. end of the three-year period. 

The Albuquerque library provides bookmobile service for 18 locations 
In the city pn a weekly • basis. Although there are two mobile units, 
only one Is In operation at a given time. /While one unit Is In the 
field, the other Is belgn restocked. Twelve of the 18 locations are : 

In areas of high Mexican American concentration. - 

The New Mexi co State Library disburses federal and state grants. ' 
Application for federal programs proceed through the administrative 
section of the 1 Ibrary. ' School -linked programs at present proceed 
through the Model Cities Agency, blit films and other materials are 
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Equal Employment Opportunity. Commission, op. clt., 
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available to schools on an Informal basis. The Albuquerque library 
has a cooperative -Interll brary loan agreement with the University , 
of New Mexico and with the Sandla Base Technical Library/ 

. i ° 

1. Staff — The Albuquerque library system employs a staff of 73 
full-time and 34 part-time persons. There are six Spanish su» named * 
people who serve a& librarians, but who do not hold degrees in library 
science. Presently, there is no fellowship upgrading program for 
employees who do not have library science degrees In the Albuquerque 
public library system i with the exception of special -programs through 
the Model Cities library. Seven of the 26 member cl erlcal/technlcal 
staff arei Spanish surnamed, and nine other Mexican Americans are employed 
in other library postllons. 

The Model Cities library has a program of recruiting and hiring* .... 
Spanish surnamed youths who have recently graduated from high school 
for tralnina In library work, These employees are trained in library 
skills at tne main library, for work In the Model Cities library. Several 
of these will obtain associate's and bachelor's degrees, aided by the 
scholarship. funded through the Model Cities program. 

The Model Cities library was established In October 1968, and fully 
approved and funded In early 1970 by the late Donald A. Relchmann, Dir- 
ector of the Albuquerque Public Library. "Avant-garde" In character 
and appearance, the Model. Cities library provides Spanish language * 
and Mexican cultural matteip|iTsV '.in addition to recordings, films, two 
color televisions, 175 films In Spanish, 50 films In English, a mlcro- 
giche collection and microfiche readers. 

The entire library lending system has more stringent rules, fines, 
or replacement costs, as Is evidenced by their large paperbound book 
collection. - 

A colorful Mexican decor enhances the library, which includes 
!V1va Zapata! posters. 

.2. Budget — The library budget for fiscal year 1971 Is $566,490. 

Of this amount, $507,848, or 89 percent, was allocated for salary 
expenses, $5,351, or .9 percent, was allocated for materials, and the 
remainder. $22,775, or four percent* was allocated for maintenance 
expenses. 23 

o * ' 

. The city of Albuquerque derives $560,273 of Its budget from city 
funds, $700 from a state grant, and $11 0,000 "from Model Cities funds 
for Its libraries. . Since the main library and two branches are located 
In an area of high Spanish surnamed concentration, approximately 
$250,000 of the total budget Is utilized In the Spanish surnamed area. 



23 

Information provided by Albuquerque City Manager's Office. 
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Figure 2.1-25 presents the Albuquerque library budget for fiscal 
years 1969-71 along -with other major city expenses. 

3. Library Materials — The Albuquerque library has a collection ’ 
of 320,071 volumes, with 1,500 in Spanish. Approximately 22,000 

.-volumes are added per year* with approximately 2,500 in Spanish to be 
added. 4 

$4* 

The main library and each'of the branches has a microfilm and 
readers for use by library patrons. . The Model Cities' library has 
175 films in Spanish, 50 films in English, a film projector, and two 
0 color televisions. r ‘ 

All library materials are selected, ordered, and processed by the 
Book Procession Division of the library. . 

4. Maintenance and New Construction — A city bond program ap- 
proved in April, 1970, has made $4,970,000 available for the construc- 
tion of a new main library. '• 

9 ' ", _ . ' - ’ X . . •* 

Construction of a new branch library is also expected to'begin' 
in fiscal year 1973. _ ^ 

r *’ . 

D. Public School. Libraries — Albuquerque has 79 elementary 
schools, 22 junior high schools, eight senior high schools, and one night 
senior high.. All have reported to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion that they have libraries. 

For this discussion, we will Include representative schools from 
the Albuquerque area, primarily at the junior and senior high school 
levels, in schools with high percentages of Spanish surnamed students. 

Of ten librarians surveyed, three speak Spanish at an average 
or better levelof proficiency; two are Spanish surnamed; Two schools 
Indicated they have a recruitment program for Spanish speaking staff; 

In no case was a special job advancement program for Spanlsii speaking 
staff reported . *\ 

There is a total of 72,318 volumes 1n^ the schools surveyed, with 
625 volumes In Spanish. Periodical subscriptions total 450, with 10 
In Spanish. Insofar as nonprint media are concerned, the schools, 
have slightly less than 101 of their recordings collections in Spanish; 
almost half of the tapes collections are la Spanish, although several 
respondents indicated their tapes are for language laboratory use. The 
respondents Indicated no In-School films, either 16mm or 8mm; a large 
number of filmstrips. Is reported. No recreational equipment (games, 
pets, toys, etc *) was reported by any respondent. Half of the librarians 
feel the needs of the students are being met very well; the other half 
feel -their collections meet these needs at a satisfactory level. Two 









FIGURE 2 ALBUQUERQUE: CITY EXPENDITURES 



. A = FY 1969-70 
' B =/Y 1970-71 
e = FY 1 971-72 
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of the respondents have conducted a survey during the past three years 
to, determine the information needs and library behavior of the Spanish 
speaking students. - 

Two libraries report the use of paid, part-time aides from the 
Spanish speaking community. A1V respondents indicated that attendance 
at institutes on library services to ih'e Spanish speaking is encouraged. 

No library reported conducting any type of in-service training 
program to deal with the needs of Spanish speaking sutdents; four 
librarians indicated they do work With faculty to coordinate special 
programs for the Spanish speaking. 

All respondents indicated they provide instruction, on request, 
in general library use other than card or book catalogues; all provide 
such instruction „in Engl ish’only. 

- ... A few recreational programs are offered by the 1 ibraries (film 
programs, reading clubs, etc.), but all are conducted in English only. 

Three respondents indicated their library serves as a meeting 
place for the Spanish speaking community; five librarians See themselves 
serving as an information base for Spanish speaking students. - 

, £ , Community and Junior Colleges . v . 

There are no community or junior .col leges listed for Albuquerque 
in the 1972 Junior College Directory. 2 * A discussion of resources 
available through the University of Albuquerque (whtch has a two-year 
program) and other New Mexico institutions Is included in the section 
of this report on community and. junior colleges. 

Additionally, there are two universities, a business college, 
a computer training school , and a vocational -technical in Albuquerque, 
and all have libraries; however, for the most part* these library. facil - 
i ties, are restricted to use by students and staff of the respective 
institutions. *' - 

" * 

2.1.8 - SANTA FE 

A. Demography— Santa Fe is the third largest city in the state 
of New Mexico and serves as its capital. With a total population 
of 41,167 in 1970, Santa Fe has experienced an increase in population 
r of 1 .1 percent per year since I960; „ 

According to the Department of Planning of Santa Fe, approximately 
50 percent of the city's population is Spanish surnamed, while the ., 



^American Association of Junior Colleges, oj). cit . , p.54 
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county of Santa Fe Is approximately 55 percent Mexican American. 

In fiscal year 1970, an estimated 75 percent of those employed 
in Santa Fe worked in the areas of trade, services, and government; 
there is very little. heavy industry such as mining, contract conctruc- 
t1on' ; , or manufacturing. 

The total 1 abor force for Santa Fe County is 20, 950. 25 Approxi- 
mately six percent of this figure are unemployed. Although there are,, 
no current figures on the number of Spanish surnamed who are unemployed, 
it is conceded that thei,** unemployment level is higher than for the 
rest of the popul ation. tu 

B. City Government — Santa Fe is organized under a council- 
manager form Of government. The City Council appoints the Library 
Board from the .Women's Board of Trade** the Board, in turn, appoints 
the City Librarian*' Two metobers of the five-member board are 

Mexican American. The City Librarian Is responsible for the organization 
and operation of the library. Included In his duties are the 
preparation and presentation of the annual library budget to the 
Board for preliminary approval before It Is submitted to the City 
Council., 

c, *“* . * . . 

C. Public Library System — The Santa Fe library has five divisions 
which operate in the library: Reference, Cataloguing , Circulation, 
Extension, and Children's Services. For location of library, see 

Figure 2.1-26. In addition to the library, there is a bookmobile 
service which operates on scheduled routes In the city and county. The 
bookmobile makes two appearances per month at each of the six major 
shopping" centers in Santa Fe. It also makes bi-monthly appearances 
in nine towns In the county. . * 

The State Library has statutory f author1 ty to develop a comprehensive 
statewide program and to exercise general library leadership. 2 ’ The 
State Library disburses funds for state and federal grants to public 
libraries. The Santa Fe library requested and received/ a $700 grant 
from the State Library;- this grant Is being used to augment the 
juvenile collection. The State Library also maintains a large collection 
of audio-visual materials for use by libraries throughout the state. 

1. Staff — The Santa Fe public library employes a staff of 24 
persons, four of whom hold K.L.S. degrees, and three of whom hold 
bachelor 's degrees. Twelve of the staff members are Mexican Americans, 
and of these, 11 are subprofessionals. The twelfth v has some college 
education and operates the bookmobile: 

’ . . tl . ■ 



25 

Information provided by the New Mexico State Employment Service 
Information supplied by the Santa Fe Department of Planning. 
According to information supplied by Dr. Kenneth E. Beasley. 
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FIGURE 2.1-26 ■ _ SANTA FE: LOCATION OF LIBRARY 




There is neither a formal recrui tment program nor a special 
training program for Mexican Americans. Job advancement within the 
library system is fairly limited due to the size of the staff. 

2. Budget — The library budget for fiscal year 1970-71 was 
$139,830. Seventy-five percent, or $.104,874. was used for salaries 
and 11 percent, or $16,753, was spent for materials. The remainder 
was allocated for operating expenses. The library's annual budget Is 
derived solely from the city's funds. 

The Santa Fe l Ibrary budget for fiscal years 1969-1972 Is pre- 
sented along with other major city expenses In Figure 2. l-26a. 

f) • 

3. Li brary Materials -- The Santa Fe library collection totals 
67,099 volumes, with an estimated 1,000 volumes In Spanish. Z8 - The 

,/ bookmobile collection numbers approximately 3,000 volumes with 50 In 
Spanish. Additional Spanish books are being added to both collections 
at the rate of 50-75 per.year. - 

There are fewer than 100 audio-visual items In the library. Since 
the State Library's collection of audio-visual materials" (approximately 
five percent In Spanish) is easily accessible; the Santa Fe library has 
npt built up Its own collection. . 

\ All materials are selected and ordered by the head librarian 
and reference librarian.- • 

> 4* Ma 1 ntenance and New Cons true ti on — Since the Santa Fe public 
library has not requested funds for new construction expenditures, and , 
.such expenditures are not reflected In the library's budget. 

However, the Model Cities Agency of. Santa Fe Is currently 
developing a potential library reform program for the Santa Fe Public 
Library, specifically for the Model Cities Neighborhood. When a formal 
proposal has been submitted and approved; funds would provide for a 
referral center, with all of the city's social agencies cooperating; co- 
operative programs with such agencies as Day Care to include special . 
programs and training In use of library resources; cultural and recre- 
ational ’materials*, the establishment of library services in "people- 
gathering" places such as day care and youth centers, nursing homes, 
etc.; and a research center utilizing audio-visual materials. Initial 

cost of the program Is $100,000 for the first year. 

1 # _ - 

D. Public School Libraries — Santa Fe has 16 elementary schools, 
one ml d-hT^R - 5CM61 (grate 9) , four junior high schools, and one 
senior high school. All except one elementary school have libraries. 




28 * * 

Information provided by library personnel , Santa Fe Public Library 
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FIGURE 3.1 -26a SANTA FE:”' CITY EXPENDITURES 
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A discussion of two of the junior high school libraries Is Included 
in this section as an example of the type of services offered in Santa ° 
Fe. •" 

Neither of the two libraries surveyed reported a special recruit- 
ment or job advancement for Spanish speaking staff members. The two 
libraries have a total of 12,988 volumes, 358 of which are In Spanish; 
a total of 107 periodical subscriptions with one subscription In Spanish 
are also in the libraries. With the exception of Spanish language --V 
laboratory tapes, virtually no nonprint media materials are available 
in Spanish. Neither library report the use of paid part-time aides, 
from the Spanish spieaklng community; no recreational programs Were 
reported by the libraries. ■ * 

Ei Comnunity and Junior Colleges 

*-■ There are no community or junior colleges listed for Santa Fe In 
the^l972 Junior College Dlrectory.25 — a discussion of resources avail- - 
able. In New Mexico Institutions Is Included In the section of this 
report on ^comnunity and junior colieges. 

? ; • . - p ' * ■ 

There are two private colleges in Santa Fe; use of libraries at 
these institutions Is limited to staff and students." 

2.1 .9 EL PASO ; 4 ' , y‘. 

A. Demography — El Paso Is the 46th ranking city In the nation 
with a population of 322,261 . This figure represents an Increase of 
16.5 percent since 1 960; 

In a study conducted by the El Paso Department of PI annl ng and 
Research, December 15, 1971, 1 1 was found that Spanish surnamed Americans 
comprise 58.4 percent of the population, which Is ah increase of eight 
percent since 1960. Anglo Americans comprise 37.9 percent, Blacks 
comprise 3.0 percent ^Orientals comprise .5 percent, and American Indians 
comprise .2 percent. Zb v 

’•*•*•* .. . r ■ i 

Figure 2.1-27 presents the areas which have predominantly Mexican V 
American populations. 

The Mexican American population In El Paso 1s u generally stable, 
l.e., strong cultural ties which the Mexican American community has 
with northern Mexico and the lack of sufficient training of adults and 



pc . 

American Association of Junior Colleges, bp. clt., p. 54. 

City of tl paso,’ Department of Planning and Research.- "Ethnic . 
Composition of the City of El Paso," (based upon a survey of Its public 
'schools), December 15, 1971. 
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FIGURE 2*1-27 , EL PASO: PRIMARY’ POPULATION. AREAS 
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yo^ng people living in the barrios do not encourage emigration. 27 

0 . 

El Paso's significant growth In population is attributable to 
^several factors: Immigration from Mexico, growth of the military es- 

- t’ablishment, grQWth of light, Industry, and the development of El Paso 
as a' large retail and wholesale trade center for west Texas, southern 
“New Mexico, and northern Chihuahua, and the growth of a“ considerable 
. tourist trade. 

In addition, the garmet Industry and several refineries and steel 
mills offer Iniployment in El Paso. Agriculture Is a significant but , 
declining force in the areas outside the city. » 

The'' El Paso areas have a total civilian labor force of 127,760. 
Currently, 4.9 percent of this number Is unemployed. 28 There are no 
recent statistics on the number of Spanish surnamed Americans In In- 
dustry, but many are found In federal and general retail employment 

• and In the garment Industry. 29 V. . 

• 4 • • ; # k ^ 

In a study conducted by the Equal Employment Opportunity Comrtlsslon 
In 1969, the city of El Paso (exclusively) had a labor force of 43,877, 
of which 24,384 were Mexican Americans. 13.6 percent of these workers 
• held white collar jobs. Hov/ever, of those holding white collar jobs, 
35.2 percent were clerical and office workers, 45.5 percent, were sales- 
workerS, 12.5 percent were officials and managers, and less than six ’ 
percent were professionals and technicians. There were 12,975 blue 
collar workers and 1,308 were service workers. The remainder of the 
’ labor force held government jobs. ( u % 

1 B. City Government — El Paso has a mayor-scouncll form of govern- 
ment, with "a home rule charter. .The fo\ir councllmen are elected at 
large for two-year terms. The mayor Is the fifth councilman and pre- 
siding member of the council, and serves a two-year term. Councllmen 
. traditionally have run and been elected for specific posts FI re-PoMce, 
Finance-Personnel, Utllitfleis-Serylce, and Recreatlon^Parks.^ 

Currentlyvthere.are tvfe Spanish surnamed councllmen. In the last 
ten years, ther^ has been at least one councilman who Is Spanish 
surnamed. in each term.^ During this same period, there was one Spanish 
surnamed mayor, who served one term. 

ft r ■ ’ ’ 

The highest library link to the city government is the Library 



' 27 'Dr . Kenneth E. Beall ey, General Notes on El Paso , December , .1 971 . 

28 • 

Texas Employment Commission, Report on the El Paso Areas, November 
13?1 • • 

' , ^Beasley, q£. cit . # • 

30 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, op. cit . 



Board, which ts comprised 'of members of the locally authorised, El 
Paso Library Association. Bc.rd Mombers are elected by the Association 
and must be members of the Association. There are. no Mexican American 
- 0 Board members,* There Is a special employee who Is Mexican American, 

Ahose responsibility Is to develop outreach programs for °the Spanish 
speaking community-. However, at tHIs time, the library, does not have 
funds to Implement such programs. The library Board ha"? jurisdiction , 
over matters of budget and policymaking and authorizes the City Lib- 
rary to oversee the operation of the library system. The City Librarian 
» Is directly responsible to the Board, and has as one of his duties the 
preparation of the annual library budget which Is presented to the 
Board for preliminary approval-before It Is- sent to the council. 

■ . ‘ • 

C. Public Library System — The El Paso library system Is organized 
Into six divisions: circulation, documents, reference, juvenile, special 
services, and administration. These divisions operate In the central 
library and, six branches. Locations of the central library ard branches 
are presented In Figure 2.1-28. 

El Pasu's two bookmobiles make 18 stops at various locations through 
out the city, -wl th a third bookmobile scheduled to begin operation 
later In the year with the help of Library Services and Construction 
Act funds. The two operating bookmobiles have many areas to cover;, 
and are consequently restricted to offering general collections, rather 
than specialized collections for each area that the bookmobile visits. 

The bookmobiles are supplied by and original* from the central library. 1 
The bookmobiles make regular stops In the areas of Mexican American 
concentration; and spend from one and one-half to three and one-half 
hours at each location. _ . .• 

The El Paso Public Library has served as the Major Resource Center 
for the Trans -Pecos Region since Its designation In 1965. This region 
Includes 10 count1es q and an area of 32,000 square miles. Designation 
of the library system by the Texas State Library- as a resource center 
carries with; It the responsibility of Improving library services In* 
all areas of the Trans-Pecos Region. As the major resource center, 
the El Paso library must make all other member libraries aware of the 
materials avalj^able for Inter] ibrary loan. The El Paso system*. has 
established a reference list and purchased materials through LSCA Title 
I funds. > ' 

All -applications for federal, state, and. local fundi ng* and' for -\ 
school-linked programs proceed through the administrative sec'tion ; of 

the library organization ofter consultation with the librarians.'- 

* 

1. Staff -- The El Paso library employs a staff of 85 persons, 

18 of whom are professional librarians. Four of these $re Mexican 



. ^’Robert E. Alexander, for the Department of Planning, El Paso 
Libraries , El Paso, 1967, p. 3. 
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FIGURE 2.1-28 r EL PASO: LOCATION OF LIBRARIES 
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Americans. Another six hold semi-professional positions 1 . 

1 * • • -. _ •? 

’ ■ ~ The El. Paso library System has recently Initiated an employment ^ 

recruitment program for Mexican Americans In order to develop special 
services for the Spanish speaking community. The director of this pro- 
gram, who Is a Mexican American, holds an M.L.S. degree. Further ex- 
pansion of the program Is being limited by the lack of^fundlng. 

2. Budget — The library's annual budget for 1971 Is $701,530. 
Salaries and wages account for 71.2 percent ($500,085) of this amount; 
nine percent ($62,045) Is allocated ftr operating expenses; and 19.8 per- 
cent ($139,400) is utilized for capital expenses. Materials, Including 
. L books and a small number of pictures and records accounts for $120,000 
of the capital expenses all ottment (or, 17% of the total budget). 

* • i/ ' ■. 

i Ci . * 

The library budgetary system Is not set up to net out the amount 
for community programs, nor Is there any way to determine what percent 
of the budget goes to Mexican American areas since the main library 
and three branches are located in Mexican American areas, and visual 
inspection shows a high Mexican American usage, particularly school 
age children. Another factor Is that high school students and young, 
adults prefer material in English since this Is currently their read- *' 

: Ing language. Hence, some of the English material must.be charged 

off to Mexican American service.* 32 

3. . Library Materials — The El Paso library collection totals 
o355,000 volumes and 945 periodical subscriptions, with approximately 
15,000 volumes and 25 periodicals subscriptions In Spanish. The 

library has a very small audio-visual collection, with 1,477 records In 

English and 77 In Spanish. All materials are selected by the profes- 
sionals In the system and ordered by the business department. One special 
professional employee who is Mexican American aids In materials select 

tlon. ' . '• • • * 

, ■ ; ; ..... ■ ■ • . ■ ' . . . . * 

4. Maintenance and New Construction — No funds have been allocated 
for new construction for this fiscal year and none .are expected within - 
the next two years ;, since a "bond program would have had to have been 
passed In order to make funds available. However, a capital improve- 
ment plan has been approved for expansion of the central library and 
■ • .. branches. . » • . 5 

, * - %> 

-D. Public School Libraries — Public school libraries in El Paso 

fall under the jurisdiction of their respective districts;, two districts 

are Included In. this discussion: the .Ysleta Independent School District 
• . ^ •# 
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and the El Paso Independent School District. _ . ’ 

■■ .* . ' • ■ - _ i. . * 

1. Ysleta Independent School District — The Ysl eta Independent 
School District has 24 elementary schools and four senior high schools*. . 
A steady growth in enrollment In the mld-1960's forced the conversion 
Of library rooms Into classrooms, and relegated library materials to 
be circulated on bookcarts. However, there are three elementary schools 
. which have their own libraries. A central library which had been es- 
tablished prior to the change from libraries to bookcarts has the res- 
ponsibility of organizing and coordinating interlibrary services through- 
out the school district. 

t • ! c* 1 ■ 

.The central library service employs 29 persons, four of whom hold 0 » 
M.L.S. degrees. Thelse librarians are.asslgned to two senior high schools. 
All materials are selected, ordered, and processed by the librarians 
or library clerks. 

Z-,- El Paso Independent School District — The student population 
servsd by the El Paso independent scnook DTslrlct Is 61,981. Fifty- 
three percent of these students are Spanish speaking. The Office of 
Library Services reports that there are 34 school librarians In the 
fyftem, with two of these librarians Spanish speaking. There are no 
Spanish surnamed librarians. Seven of 26 supportive staff members are 
Spanish speaking and Spanish surnamed. 

c .. 

The district's total budget for the fiscal year 1970-1971 for 
library and audio-visual materials was $262,300.00. Figures were not . 
available on the percentage of these funds to be spent on Spanish lan- 
guage materials. The book collection for the schools totals 440,700 
titles; of these, less than. 13» are In. Spanish. The Office of Library 
Services feels that the print and nonprint collection off materials 
relates to the students' curriculum and personal needs satisfactorily. . 

The Office also feels that there are other neess for the Spanish speak- 
ing students In library services. Among' those needs are Increased fac- 
ilities, more Spanish language materials, increased service hours, and 
academic and recreational summer programs. 

The district has funds to begin construction of one new 144jcary . 
within thfe next two years. . 

The district has In-service training programs to enable faculty and 
1 ibrary staff members to understand and cope with the unique Information 
* and library needs of the Spanish speaking. TWe Office of Library Services 



^rs." Laura Thoman arid Donald D. Foos, Library Resources in the 
Trans-Pecos Region, December 1966, El Paso, pp. 72-74 . 
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Is developing a filmstrip In Spanish and English on library resources 
of the El Paso area. The educational system has a community advisory 
board from the Spanish speaking communities. 

2.1.10 SAN ANTONIO * 

A. DemoqrapHv — San Antonio is the third largest city in Texas 
and the fifteenth largest city in the nation with a. population of 
654,153. This figure represents an increase of 11 percent since 1960. 

« Although it is the third ranking city in population in Texas, San 
Antonio has the highest population density In the state, with approxi- 
mately 3,270 people per square mile (the total area of San Antonio Is 
148 square miles). 

Of the 654,153 residents of San Antonio, 41.45 percent^ are Mex- 
ican 'Ajjj^ri can, 51 .19 percent are Anglo American, and 7.6 percent are 

San Antonio has a working for,ce of approximately 309,100. Of these, 
5.5 percent are unemployed. A great number of those unemployed are 
recent arrivals to the cl^* who have migrated from southern rural areas 
* in hopes of finding work In a large Industrial center. Unfortunately, 
for the most part these people have been unable to find work and have 
contributed to the vise of the percentage of unemployed to 5.5 percent. 

The city Is divided Into five primary areas as .shown In Figure 2.1-29. 
These areas Include the .main business district, an Anglo American upper 
Income area, a Mexican Anglo American middle Income area, a low to 
poverty level Income area of predominantly Mexican American population, 
and a low to poverty level Income area of predominantly Mexican American 
population, and a low to poverty level Ineome area of predominantly 
Black population. 

B. Cltv Government — San Antonio Is organized under a council* 
manager form of government. The nine member council has as its primary 
duty the establishment of city policy to be administered by the Mayor 
and the city manager. The City Council has the responsibility to ap- 
point nine electors O of Bexar County as manbers of the Board of Trustees 
of the San Antonio Library. Of the nine members of the Board of 
Trustees, none Is Mexican American. 

C. Public Library System — The Board of Trustees of the San 
Antonio Library has the responsibility, according to the city charter, 
to appoint and remove all employees of the library, subject to civil 
service provisions In the city's charter. It is also their responsl til ity 
to submit an annual budget estimate to the City Council. 



33 ^ v 

These figures We^e provided by the Department of Comprehensive 

Planning, City of SaiilAijtonlo. 

' * ■ _ . 

’ *34 > 

The percent of Black Americans In San Antonio represents the only 
statistic available from the U.S. Bureau of the Census for the 1970 Census. 
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Budget requests originate in the various departments of the library 
system. All are subject to approval by the Library Director, who pre- 
pares the final budget request for the system and presents It to the 
library Board of Trustees who in turn present It to:the City Council. 

Figure 2.1-30 presents an organization chart showing the library authority 
and procedural 1 i ne-of-control from Library Director to branch- and mobile 
units. According to the public library administration, the budget Is 
based on service to 600,000 patrons. 

There are ten libraries in the city of San Antonio. Included in 
this figure are the Main Library, the Library Annex (the original lib- 
rary building), eight branches, and six mobile units. Locations of 
these facilities are presented. In Figure 2.1-31. 

h ' 

Bookmobiles are supplied with materials from the branches from 
which they originate. Each Is stocked daily with consideration given 
to the interests of the people the bookmobile will serve. The five 
vehicles are assigned weekly or biweekly to routes In the city and 
county. Locations of stops make In the city are shown In Figure 2.1-31 . 
Bookmobiles which make weekly stops- spend approximately seven hours at 
each location, usually from 1:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. Bookmobiles whic'n 
'miake biweekly appearances spend f.pproximately two to three hours at 
each location. 

The San Antonio library system serves as a resource center for 
libraries throughput the state. It°is a prime source for locating 
materials which are otherwise inaccessible to small libraries. 

This library also cooperates in the recently initiated Council of 
Research and Academic Libraries (CORAL). The Council Is concerned with 
interlibrary loans and usage, and agreements have been reached among 
most libraries, but several problems have arisen which are preventing 
full operation of the system. Some of the problems which must be solved 
before the program can efficiently operate are discrimination 
non-college personnel, the lack of a standard user charge, and they 
high library fees at some libraries. Until these problems are resolved, 
the system will remain impractical . \ | ' 

' j o 

"Federal -Texas funds in the amount of $67,000 provided approxi- 
mately $50,000 for the purchase of books for use on the San Antorjlo 
Public Library System and approximately $17 ,000 if or extending the San 
Antonio Public Library resources into a 26-county area surrounding San 
Antonib."®®' • 

, • • » . 9 • ** 

1. . Staff — The San Antonio library system employs 152 persons. 

Of 'these ‘,"76T39 percent) are Mexican American. All are employed in 
.positions below the professional level, although five (2 percentjhojd 
- .positions as supervisors. J * 

- • 



^^San Antonio Public Library Board of Trustees, San Antonio Public 
Library (San Antonio, T exas: SA PL Board of Trustees, 1971). 
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FIGURE 2.1-30 SAN ANTONIO: PUBLIC LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 
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FIGURE 2.1-31 SAN ANTONIO: LOCATION OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
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2. Budget — The San Antonio library system operates on its budget 
as approv6?TTy^the City Council. The budgets for the years 1968-70 are 
shown in Figure 2.1-32, along with the relationship of this budget to 
other city expenses. The 1970-71 budget was $1,345 795. Of this total , 
$830,205 (61.5 percent) was spent on salaries. The next highest expend- 
iture was on library materials, which comprised $26,000 (19.9 percent) 

of the total budget. The remaining $248,590 (18.4 percent) were utilized 
for all other operating expenditures. 

The City of San Antonio received $109,263.00 from Bexar County for 
the services it receives from the San Antonio library mobile units. 

It should be’noted that San Antonio's library budget is about 36 
percent of the amount reconmended by the Public Library Association. 

3. Hhrary M atoHal* -- Thprp are presently 650,806 books in the 
San Antonio library system, 7,000 (one percent) of which are in Spanish. 
Although new books are continually being added 0 to the collections, there 
are few requests for materials in Spanish; consequently, few of the 

new books are in Spanish. Of the periodicals collection, .03 percent 
are in Spanish; less than two percent of the nonprint materials are. in 
Spanish. 

Five percent ($19,000) of the 1 ^'brary budget is allocated for 
maintenance and initiation of periodical, subscriptions. No more than 
one percent of the total $>9,000 is allotted for the purchase of Spanish 
periodicals. 

All materials are selected by the subject department heads and the 

branch librarians, one of whom is Spanish surnamed., 

’ 

The San Antonio library system has several types of audio-visual 
materials for use in special programs: opaque and overhead projectors, 
a 16 millimeter sound movie projector, 35 millimeter slide projector, 
carousels, films, phonograph records and earphones, and microfilm readers. 
These materials* are distributed to the department heads who requisition 
additional materials from the Purchasing Department of the City of San 
Antonio, . should the need arise. 

*( *. . : 

4. Maintenance and. New Construction — In September, 1970, a 

$400,000 bond proposal was approved by the voters of San Antonio. The 
proceeds from the sale of these bonds will be Utilized for the expansion 
of the Westfall Branch and" construction of a new Carver Branch. Neither 
the expansion of the present Westfall facility not the construction and 
relocation of the Carver Branch will benefit the members of the Mexican 
American comnunity, since few Mexican Americans live In the areas served 
by these libraries. „ - 

r 

However, seven additional library branches are proposed for the San 
Antonio area. Locations of these facilities are assigned according to, 

4 t > 



the areas which have the greatest need for them and the greatest pot- 
ential for use. Although they are not located Immediately In the areas 
where Mexican American families reside, several of the’ facilities would 
be accessible to Mexican Amerlcinj ^should' the~rfgular _ s1liff'Trri»opi^- 
tion remain similar to the movement seen In the past decade. 



D. School Li brarles . — Included In this, section is a discussion 
of 14 public school libraries In' San Antonio: eight elementary schools, 

.three junior high schools, and three senior high schools. 

• ( i ■ * 

- * C . 

| c ’ ■ 

Five respondents Indicated the librarian is Spanish surnamed; six 
librarians speck Spanish. Three respondents reported a recruitment 
program and two reported a special job advancement program for Spanish 
speaking staff. " 



The 14 schools report a total of 76,903 volumes; 427 of these are 
in Spanish. Periodicals subscriptions total 427 with 14 In Spanish. 

There Is a fairly broad range of additional print and nonprint resources 
the overwhelming majority of these are In English. . 

Three of the respondents provide service activities specially 
tailored to supply library and service Information needed by, the Spanish 
speaking. Only one respondent has conducted a survey to determine the * 
information needs and library behavior of the Spanish speaking students. 
Eight librarians feel there are additional library service needs of the ‘ 
Spanish speaking that are not currently being met. 

■ ■ . o " . 

Five of the libraries utilize paid part-time aides from the Spanish 
speaking community; only four librarians reported being encouraged to 
attend institutes on library services to the Spanish speaking. 



-E. Community and Junior College^ The San. Antonio Junior College 
- District Includes St. Phi 11 ip's College, with an October, 1971 , enrollment 
of 3,033 , sand San Antonio College, 161,059.® . A dlscusslon of resources 
available through . these Institutions /is Included In the section of'thls 
report on community and junior colleges. , } . ‘ / * 

• n , 1 ' 

Additionally, there are several four-year colleges and universities 
in the San Antonio area. For the most part, use of their library facil- 
ities Is limited to the academic communities which they serve. ' . { 



2.1.11 CRYSTAL CITY 



A. Demography — Crystal City is the largest town In Zavala County, 
with a popoldlluii of 8,101 . There has been a population decline of»ap- . 

3 proxlmately 40 percent since the 1960 U.S. Census, which attributed to ' 

' • # O . i % 
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American Association of Junior Colleges, 0 £. cit . , p.75. 
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Crystal City a population of 10,000. This dramatic decrease in -popula- 
tion is due to the substantial unemployment which the area has suffered 
i*.i the past ten years. Crystal City currently has an unemployment rate 
of 11.9 percent, or 617 persons unemployed of a working force of 5,650. 

Those people who have chosen to seek employment elsewhere have mig- 
rated to the- larger cities, either to be retrained as industrial workers 
or to join the. ranks of the unemployed in the cities. Of those who 
have chosen to remain in the Crystal City area, 97-98 percent are Mex- 
ican American, and, like their counterparts who have moved to the city, 
their background is primarily in agricultural work, with little opport- 
unity for retraining in Crystal City. 

( . o 

Crystal City is divided into four primary areas 4 as shown in Figure 
2.1-33. .These areas include a middle income Anglo-American .housing area 
a middle income Mexican American housing area, a mixed Anglo-Mexican 
American , hoys ing area, and a low income housing area with primarily 
Mexican American population. 

B. City Government c— Crystal City is organized under a council- 

manager form of government. In addition to administering city policy 
and overseeing the activities of the city departments,. the city manager 
hires the city librarian. The city librarian is responsible for the 
operation of the library and reports to the city manager. All Requests 
for library funds originate with the Library Director and are processed 
by the city budget department and sent to the city manager and council 
for approval. ' 

*' f f t 1, : V < ' 

C. Public Library System — Crystal City has one library to serve 
its 8,101 residents. Library cards, which are valid for as* long as the 
holder remains a resident of Zavala County, are held by 617 people. 
According to information provided by the Crystal City librarian,* an 
estimated additional 4C0 use the library facilities. Approximately 

95 percent of those holding borrower's cards are Spanish surnamed.. 

The Crystal City library board has five members; two are Mexican 
American, three are Anglo. 

Bookmobile service is not provided in Zavala County, possibly 
because the Crystal City library system serves a relatively small popu- 
lation (approximately 10,000 in the county). 

The Crystal City library system holds a usage and loan agreement 
with the Texas State Library, which enables the library to utilize and 
borrow books from libraries with larger and more varied collections. 

When federal funds are available to local libraries for special 
programs, it is the responsibility of the Director to administer such 
programs. The library uses a Title I L.S.C.A. "grant for increasing 
the library's general collection. Plans are also underway- to increase 
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FIGURE 2.1-33 CRYSTAL CITY: “PRIMARY POPULATION AREAS* - 
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the library's collection in bilingual materials. 

1. Staff -- The Crystal City Library Department employs a Mexican 
American Library Director, an Assistant Director, and two part-time 
library aides. All employees under the position of Director are selected 
by the city manager, upon recommendation of the Library Director. Lib- 
rary aide positions are not professional , and are utilized as on-the- 
job training pos-itions. With the exception of the Library Director, 

the library employees are Mexican American. 

* • • ■ 

2. Budget — The Crystal City library operates on an annual budget 
determined by the City Council. Budgets for the years 1969-72 are 
presented along with other major city expenses ih Figure 2.1-34. 

The Crystal City library budget for 1971-72 was $1 0,247 . Of 
this amount, $7,340, or' 73 percent, was utilized for salaries. There 
was no money allocated for new construction, and neither the library 
administration nor the City Council anticipates any new construction of 
library facilities. In the area of maintenance of the present facility, 
$1,310, or 13 percent was allotted faV general upkeep. The allocation 
for acquisition of books and periodicals wa£ $850, or seven percent. 

V* j . ’ ( 

, * 

The city provides TOO percent of the library's operating budget, 
but the library has received an additional allottment from the federal 
government, a $1,000 grant to be used for books and binding. 

* Of the total amount of library funds, available, 97 percent is 
utilized in the Mexican American population, area. 

3. Library Materials — The Crystal City Public Library has a col- 
lection of 6,072 books, 1,132 (18 percent) of which are in 'Spanish. The 
library also subscribes to 171 periodicals. Three of these subscriptions 
(one percent) are Spanish language publications. All library materials 
are selected and ordered by the Library Director. There are no visual 
aids available in the library. The Library Director is In the process 

of trying to identify sources of federal grants which would make funds 
available for acquisition of visual aids, toys, and _<james for school 
age children. The use of these materials would be primarily for the 
disadvantaged children of the community. 

I . • ; . 

D. Public School Libraries Therfe are six public schools in 

Crystal City. Figure 2.1-35 shows the locations of these schools and 
the location of the public library. Each of the six public schools 
has a library. The three elementary schools do. not have librarians, 
but make use of library clerks or teachers. The librarian at the com- 
bination elementary/junior high school speaks no Spanish, while the 
librarians at the junior high school and at the senior high school are 
Spanish speaking. 



Crystal- City Expenditures'^- in thousands of dollars 




FIGURE 2.1-34 CRYSTAL CITY: ^CITY EXPENDITURES 

A = FY 1969-70 
B = FY. 1970-71 
’ C = FY 1971-72 
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FIGURE 2.1-35 
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The senior high school library (/a s a total book collection of 
5,487 in English and 162 volumes in Spanish. Periodical subscription, 
total- 65, with one in Spanish. The library has a collection of 155 
8 millimeter films; none are in Spanish. No .games or other recreational 
equipment are available., . 



E . Community and Junior Colleges-- 
ed uca ti on are located in Crystal City. 



I 

No institutions of higher 



2.2 FEDERAL, STATE AND COMMUNITY POLITICAL INTERACTION 
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7 A review is^ given of the interchange of directive's, plans, and monies^ 
between state and federal agencies to indicate the implementation 
methodology that is a vital forcing- function of change withlhsthe lib- 
rary systems. It is given here to delineate the responsibilities, of 
Istate and federal government agencies and to indicate the avenues that 
must be traveled to modify the library systems so that they are .more 
responsive to the Mexican American community. This discussion of the 
political issue is necessary in order to emphasize- the specific point 
that the Mexican' Americans must assume. part of the responsibility for 
changing the system as it now exists. They must make some of the demands 
and must be in apposition to articulate them to the local library and, 
in some instances, to the state or the federal government. Equally, 
the Anglo^decision makers ^ nd state -officials are not precluded from de- 
termining the real priorities or needs Of any of the Mexican American 
communities. They are obligated to recognize and' fulfill the needs of . 
this disadvantaged minority. ..., 

Figure 2.2-1 is a block diagr am indi cating the relationship of 
federal, state anil local library responsT&il ities and the'direction of 
flow of funds and concepts. It indicates how the aid derived from the 
Library Services Construction Act (LSCA) filters down to the city, 
county and district library systems. It shows that the federal money 
is received by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) 
and is distributed to the states according to formulas which are set 
in the statute and then amplified by various ruk-o and regulations. In 
addi tion,. HEW establishes guidelines for the kinds of programs which 
it would like to see supported at the state level. 

In order to be eligible for its share of the funding under LSCA, 

•each state must prepare a detailed and comprehensive plan which shows 
the priorities and the general allocation among projects for which . 

.the funds will be spent. When it receives the federal funding, the ... 
state has considerable flexibility within the scope of. the plan. The 
state plan can be amended: at any time with the approval of HEW. HEW 
uses its field officers and representatives -to visit the state on a 
regular basis and communicate to the state some of the latest think- 
ing of the federal government in the proper use of federal funding. ' 
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The allocated money goes to the State Library Agency. Legally, 
it comes from the office of the Governor, but this is nearly always ,a 
routine matter. The legal issue is that state agencies are not allowed 
to receive and spend money from outside sources without approval of 
the state legislature and the Governor (usually in the form of an ap- 
propriation bill). The State Library Agency which is in nearly all 
instances a conmission which includes the state librarian, is respon- 
sible for utilizing the- federal funding. If, in addition, the state 
has state aid which is provided by the legislature, this is put in a 
combined fund, which the state agency may use as a total unit and try 
' to maintain a balance -in the programs regardless of whether the actual 
funding for city aid comes from state or federal funds. 

The LSCA law requires that there be an advisory committee to be 
composed of both local librarinas and laymen. This advisory committee 
is responsible for the general recommendations on the state plan and 
reviews special projects if they are requested by the local libraries. 
The state librarian in a number of ‘states uses the advisory corrtfnittee 
as a political sounding board. In some of the states this advisory 
committee is appointed by the Governor so he can be involved and also 
..to. add significance to the group as a political unit. The advisory com- 
mittee meets infrepuently with its agenda primarily that of approving 
or disapproving general plans, general proposals and allocations. 

Within the State Library Agency therms 'usual ly c pne unit*that is 
concerned with plannjng. If it is a large state, the unit is separate 
and there may begone or two staff people involved in the planning pro- 
cess who make recommendations to the state library which then refers the 
comments to. the -advisory committee. In medium size and smaller * 
states which. Vo. not have sufficient employees or budget, the planning 
may be done tfy all the members of the staff collectively or in a unit 
called library development which is responsible for funding information. 

Nearly all states have field representatives who are responsible 
for visiting local libraries on a regular basis in order to help them 
with local problems." They try to. give particular attention to small 
towns and rural areas yhere there is not much access to professional 
knowledge. Their purpose is to assist the local, libraries in starting 
new programs or innovative programs. They are also an enforcing arm 
for the state library in seeing that the federal and state funds are 

used properly. • 

- ’ - - » 

The federal money st/pplied by HEW may be divided in a variety of 
ways by the state. In nearly all instances, some of 'the- federal money 
is kept to improve the administration of the state library. Some states 
use the federal money to pay field representatives; in other states it 
' may be used to pay other kinds of positions that are related to library 
development at the local level. The state as a part of its plan may 
use some of the money for special projects. For example, in Texas a 
large amount of the federal moray is used tcf fund a statewide network 
to which mearly all of the local libraries belong. In New Mexico the 
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regional libraries operated by the state library in small rural areas, 
are funded almost 100 percent from the federal funds. In some states, 
the state library provides, scholarship funds -for the library, school. 

In other states the state library may use the money to buv research t _ 
services from one of the library schools or one of the universities, in 'the 
state. It may use the money for other special kinds of communication 
devices. In some instances, money is given to 'the local uni ts .according * 
tc some kind of proration or .allocation; however, not many states .use 
this program because there is not that much federal money available. 

All'of the states of the '•southwest use some of the federally allo- 
cated money for special projects. These are projects which are requested 
by the local libraries. The local libraries essentially compete.against " 
each other for approval of these projects. Communities may initiate 
projects locally or state libraries may encourage certain projects, by 
asking local communities to propose them. ..Examples can be cited in Texas. 
There, they set up special project money for Spanish book collections for 
Mexican American communities and gave them to. some of the smaller lib- 
.raries. Similar examples can be- cited in the other southwestern states 
(see section !k Qj 

Although the state can set restrictions on the use of allocated 
monies and the local units are required to abide by them, it cannot, 
however, order or . force a* local' library to initiate any. particular kind 
•of .program. The local library is, in nearly all instances,, legally in- 
dependent. To get 'charge into this total system is difficult and re- 
quires the use of a number of dpvlcos, some of which are informal . In 
some instances it is necessary to create a change of attitude in the 
comnunity, particularly in the Board of Trustees, to request thatrthey 
receive funding. Since the lcc.al library units a^e usually required to ' 
put up some kind of matching money in order to show their good faith, -the' 
more conservative or poorer communities are passive, or unable to. provide 
support to virtually all library gfo grams. Due to factor's such as a feel- 
ing, that libraries are low. priority items, small cities who need funding P 
most will set low priorities on matching funds for library programs and 
consequently, reinforce a failure pattern of their constituents. In some 
instances, the state agency will set into motion a series of events by 
meeting directly wi th local groups to convince them to put pressure on 
the Board of Trustees to request funding or to initiate seme change. 

If the local people cannot get. change in the local library program, 4 ' 

they have the option of using a political route through their state leg- 
islature or through the advhsory committee and force pressure corning down 
from the "top," This usually does not occur and v is not successful unless 
there'are a number of cities that are faced with essentially the same 
kind of prqgrarn. ' In isolated' ccises, the loqal comminity has gone to. 
the. federal government in the hopes that HEW can come down With specific 
guidelines for states and encourage the states then to reflect this in 
the local programs immediately. Figure 2*2-2 is a block diagram that 
indicates the multipath flow of, a new concept as it may be introduced 
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FIGURE. 2,2-2 MULTIPATH FLOW OF NEW CONCEPTS 
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at one of seveWMeveis. The name of the., game is politics. Since ' 
virtually all’ the ftates pave 1nsufficieift$%mds to do wiikt is known 
to be required, what is allocated tends* to. be highly subjective. .There 
is 'reluctance by" the state and local/ 4 units of government to change the 
allocation or the use cf their funding because they have no. evidence thet 
the change would necessarily be better for their self-interest. For 
this reason, i t v is necessary for outsiders \to inject new ideas into the 
system at nay level — federal ,* state or local-- in the form of reports , 
before a reallocation occurs. An example of this is in the state of 
Texas where now a large amopnt _of the funding from federal sources-is 
u;sed to pay for the operation of a fairly sophisticated network of. com- 
•munications for all of the pubTic libraries. It would be quite logical 
fo,r example to'raise the question of whether $50,000 or $75,000 for a 
tWo -year. period should be- removed, from tfye network and hold it at es- 
sentially a plateau operation and use this extra funding for purposes 
of training wore Mexican American librarians. If librarians with ethnic 
background u were introduced into the library systems in decision making . 
capacities “the system would be injected with a force for change in . 
other areas s 
. • v 

Fifteen years ago the state library associations t were essentially- 
■pol i tically neutral agencies involved in the discussion of professional 
subjects. They were not lobby i ng- agents and did not push for statutory 
or fiscal change. The rew group of younger librarians has changed this, 
pattern considerably and there are many, illustrations In the country 4 
now where the library association is a very, effective ? pol i ti cal lobbying 
arm. In some states it is recognized as being extremely iffictive because 
.it has access^ to all local communities in the state. This political aware 
ness has caused - difficul ty. for 'some librarians .who have been brought up 
niore in the tradition, of being non-political , ftate librarians, in part- 
icular, however, have ful ly -accepted the (toncept that their* job is one 
of general administration planning and political activity. * The library \ 
• schools are also recognizing thls.change anu are training librarians to . 
understand this new concept of community involvement. "Academic - trai ning 
iii such things as. the techniques of cataloging/ acquisition of books, ^nd 
book selection is no longer emphasized. Politicalization of the local 
libraries, nowever, hrs- been slow because ^f the fundamental character of 
the .change and the necessity to establish check measures to insure that 
the library'as an educational agency does not become a political tool for 
partisan purposes. . .. . • ' 4 i ' 

. . f 0 

The impact of federal and state aid on the: .local communitjes has 
created a polite power struggle, that will take some time ’to resolve. 
Federal and stpite efid has, on o rife hand, become a force for central ization 
of the library system. The Total library becomes beholden toi the state* 

for continuing funds. ir< today's allocation methodology' and theVeby can 
become trapped, into being primarily responsive-to state control tounter 
to this force is the idealogteal concept that ii championed by the pol it- 
icized librarians for'more local autonomy . They emphasize that they must 
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maintain themselves as independent legal units responsible directly to . 
the public in their own locality.. In so doing they have, more flexibility 
• in exercising political pressure by I way of other channels if dither* the 
•• state or federal directives are not in the community's best interest. . 
The cause of better library services to the Mexi can. American can bes.t ./ 
. be served by recognizing thiV competition between the forces, of central- 
ization and autonomy and* from this recognition, applying' the proper 
political pressure to’ both these forces. 




3,0 LIBRARY USER/NONUSER SURVEY 

Understanding the information needs. and library behavior of -v* 
Mexican Americans is a vital factor in developing model library concepts 
for them. In order" 1 to achieve this understanding, a survey of the 
Mexican American population was conducted in the survey cities. 

The eleven areas reviewed in section 2.0 are the cities that were 
surveyed for users/ nonusers. ’ Specific areas with high densities of 
Spanish speaking populations were identified in consultation with 
local officials and realtors; these areas were subsequently divided 
into survey sub-areas. The number of respondents desired from each 
sub-area was determined using a combination of overall population and 
percentage of Spanish speaking population to produce a representative 
Spanish'speaMng sample from each" city. The overall sample size from 
the nine larger cities was designed to produce a 95 percent level of 
confidence that the percentage of users in the sample was within five 
percent of the user rate for the city's total Spanish speaking adult o 
population. ' 

The survey sampling method was random wi th respect to homes 
visited in areas with high proportions of Spanish surnamed people. 

In addition, surveyors were instructed to excuse themselves and move on 
if they discovered or strongly suspected that the potential respondent 
was not Spanish surnamed. The person answering the door , preferably 
an ..adult, was surveyed. ’ _ . . ’ 

The decision to conduct home interviews (as opposed to other 
sites, including libraries) was. made in order to provide as much 
uniformity and resul tant study objecti vity- as possible. 

A search for comparable statistics i i other urban communities 
met with very limited success.- One study was found that treated some of 
the same topics as the current study. 1 Iifa study of Maryland library 
users, 21 ,385 adult (12 years old.or older) library user responses 
4>iere analyzed. The study did not treat nonusers. Another study 2 
•\ealtwith both users and, nonusers, but some questionnaires were 
administered at the library, making comparisons with this study tenuous. 

It should be noted that the psycholbgi cal circumstances of our . 
interview favored a respondent -saying he was a user.. It is suspected 
that many respondents stretched the interpretation of user, inflating 
the resulti ng usage rates considerably. A rel ated precaution is in 

Mary Lee Bundy, Metropolitan Public Users: A report of a 
survey* of adult library use in the M&ryland-Bal timore-Washington 
metropolitan area , (College Park: University of Maryland -Press, 1 968) . 

0 

. Claire K. Lipsman, A study of public library service to the 
disadvantaged in selected cities , (Washington, D .C. ,. PHEW, 1970) . 



order in interpreting results from the various cities. Th re are 
considerable variations from city to city in the compositions of the 
samples. Again, the variations are attributed in large measure to 
„ random effects ir, the sampling process. Variation in the proportion 
of students (who use the library much more than the nonstudent 
population) goes a long way in explaining apparent usage ratio . 
disparities from city to city. That is, if the proportions of 
students had been alike, usage differences among the cities might . 
have been much smaller. However, the cities do differ in ways that 
may be important. 

The Mexican American family is closely knit and has strong 
interpersonal identification. It is suspected that in the survey of 
this study the user percentage is inflated because of this factor. 

The whole family identifies itself with the one user— the member of the 
family who is a student— and therefore, by association, the respondent 
(who may not use the library personal ly) states that, "Yes, he (the 
family) is a library user." 

. Questions 1 through 15 were the same on user and nonuser forms 
and dealt with personal attributes such' as native country, sex, age, 
etc. Question 14 (family income) was omitted to avoid any impression 
of invasion of privacy. Respondents were identified only by survey 
sub-area, and within sub-area by serial numbers that were assigned 
just prior to keypunching the data. The remaining questions were 
concerned with habits of reading and information acquisition: 

■ awareness of library proximity, services, administration, and .. • 
advertising; library usage skills and some altitudinal questions/ 
Probably the most' valuable user question other than those on . 
attributes was "Why do you go -to the library?" 

The total number of responses varied from question to question 
and some questionnaires were only partially completed. Some of 
the questions were conditional .("If you are not a high school graduate, 
what was the primary reason you left school?"). Conditional questions 
applied to only part of the respondent group, and more than one 
response was allowed to some of the other questions. 

The raw data collected from these survey questionnaires is 
presented in tabular form in the appendix. 

3.1 Sample Si2e . 

The sample size for this program was derived from, the desire that 
the "response" computed from the s^nple be within five percent of the 
actual population "response" with a 95 percent confidence level . 
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Sample size is not determined as some fixed percentage of the 
population being investigated, but rather as a function of the error 
factor for sampling results. Consider the use of the following 
binomial distribution formula for determining sample size: 



i: 



i 

i 

i 

ERIC 



N = ( CL ) ^ pq 
• 7 R2 “ 



where N = number to be sampled 

CL: =confidence J level in standard 
deviation terms 
R = range of confidence level 
pq = expected sample spread 

P = i - q • 



The value N can be determined for this program for evefy site if p or q 
wers defined. The other value's are given. CL in terms of sigma is 
1.96 (95 percent level of confidence). R is given as five percent. 

The value of sample spread (pq) question varies, however. For example, 
if for a particular response 50 percent of the respondents (p) say 
"Yes" while 50.?ercent of the other (q) say "No" , the product of 
pq = 50 (50) = 2500. In this survey a value of p = 23 percent and 
q = 77 percent was assumed. Thereby a sampling of 283 respondents 
was required to achieve the required level of confidence.. After 
making some allowances for varying city size and discrepancies in 
the survey processes, sample sizes of around 300 were used. 

’ ♦ 

It=shouTd be noted here that two elements (estimate accuracy 
andP confidence leYel) 'were independently chosen in determining the 
sample size by city. T^he result was a set of usage estimates, one 
for each city. The-observed usage rates varied' somewhat from the 
initially assumed rate of 23 percent. The sample sizes become quite 
different when the responses are categorized by some method other than 
city, leading to much larger variations in the qualities of the 
estimates. The practice in this study was to retain the 95 percent 
confidence standard and allow the sample size and user fraction results 
to determine the accuracies of the estimates. The group sizes were 
frequently greater than 300 when sorting criteria other. than city 
were used, leading to the expectation of greater accuracy for these 
cases. 

3.2 Analytical Approach 

The general plan for model concept development is illustrated 
as a block diagram in Figure 3.2-1. This section of the report is 
primarily' concerned with the user/nonuser survey. The elements of 
analysis of this user/ nonuser survey are depicted in the .left 
portion of the block diagram. The. inputs from surveys of the various 
libraries form the right portion of the -block; diagram. These results 
are discussed in section 4.0. 
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FIGURE 3.2-1 
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This section includes an analysis of the data collected in the 



user/nonuser survey.. Some of the analyses consist simply of observing 
Patterns in the raw data. Others^ try to explain causes of particular 
patterns. The central purpose in all cases is to identify more clearly 
those features of library systems that are. especially-favoraele or 
unfavorable in encouragi ng usage by the Mexican American community. 

The reconmended concepts discussed in section 5.0 take these findings 
into account. Factors that appear not to matter are also identified 
so that a planner will know some of his freedoms as well as some of 
his restraints. 

Most of the findings and observations may not be restrictive 
to an ethnic group or locality. Wherever it is useful to refine the 
definitio the following principles 

are appli 

- ( a ) a library and usage by 

community s are . regarded as 

interchan 

,(b) oncepts design is to 

meet the converting nonusers 

into user - . 

4 



is to be social ly responsive to the information needs of the ' 

. community and to meet these needs in a variety of ways. 

— . - •** . . 

Results from many of the questions are arranged by major subject 
and presented in the following sections. 

3.2.1 . Information Sources 



As could be anticipated, library users tended to read considerably 
more books than nonusers. This is not surprising nor unique to Mexican. 

, Americans, but should not be dismissed as a sterile fact. If the 
question is rephrased, "Why do nonusers read fewer books?", perhaps 
the affecting factors can be .identified and addressed. It may be 
simply that they get all the information and/or entertainment they 
want or need from other sources. Another possibility is that due 
to a variety of factors, reading may not be a pleasurable activity. 

Some nonusers who are undereducated’ may not be familiar with the 
selection of books geared to adults with low reading ability. In any 
event, if the library is to provide services to the entire community, 
it. must not present itself as solely a book lending institution. If, 
through use of the library for other services, former nonusers begin 
to read books, then this is an extra bonus ; but the 1 ibrary must provide 
these other services to attract the nonuser. ' ' ; - . 




(c) It is assumed" herein that the main function of libraries 
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Of particular interest to libraries trying to meet the needs 
of the Mexican American community shou]d be the finding ' that only 
a small percentage of nonusers read neither a newspaper or magazine , 
at all. Over 80 percent of the respondents read both at least 
occasionally. This indication leads to the provision of comfortablek v 
lounge areas for reading newspapers and periodicals, as well as \ 

adequate numbers of subscriptions. Insofar as specific titles, the 
individual library will do well to ascertain the newspapers rilost „ 
widely reacHn the specific community it serves. Additionally, 
periodicalTsubscriptions should be primarily directed to the * - 
popular areas. That is, ten subscriptions to Playboy prominently 
displayed will be of much greater value than neatl). bound and stacked 
back copies of a professional journal. 

Almost all noniisers 1 isten to the radio or watch television 
some of the time. This finding is important to libraries in two 
ways. First, it shows the amount of use that will take place if 
media are easily accessible and emphasizes the need for use of 
nonprint media. In addition, this high usage rate of radio and 
television indicates an excellent means of advertising library 
services and programs, one tha£ wi 1 1 * reach a great number of . 
nonusjers. ■ 

It is noted that almost half the nonusers had never used a public 
library and that almost the same fraction of nonusers either didn't know 
or said there was no public library in their community, even though 
in all cases questionnaires were administered in areas where libraries 
are r«arby. The causes for this lack of knowledge must rest within 
the libraries and their lack of or poorly directed provision of 
information to the community. 

Another interesting finding is that many of the nonusers (60 
percent) would go to someone they know for information, rather than 
• to the library. This finding emphasizes further the need for members 
of the community- to be employed in the library, providing potential 
users with a common base for use. Community workers are also an 
excellent source for acquainting nonusers with the library and its • 
services and programs. ... *> 

Figure 3.2-2a presents the results of questions in the area 
of information sources. o ' \> .. • 

' v ’’ • -/: : . u .. • 










FIGURE 3.2-2a INFORMATION SOURCES 
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3.2.2 Language Skills and Preferences 

The majority of both users and nonusers are bilingual. Almost 
20 percent pf nonusers are Spanish monolinguals, while almost the 
same percentage of users are English monolinguals, Of the bilingual 
respondents, 50 percent of the nonusers and 25 percent of the users 
speak Spanish more often. English was mentioned as the preferred - 
language for periodicals, and it was listed as language read most 
often by a-majority of respondents. 






Responses to these questions on language skills played an important 
part in the models development/ Even though the majority 
of resoondents indicated a preference for English, a fourth of the 
nonusers consistently chose Spanish. This 25 percent was considered 
vi tal in the model development. (It should be noted that insofar 
as the preferred languages questions are concerned, there may have 
been misunderstandings. For example, the respondent may prefer 
the local English language newspaper to the local Spanish language 
newspaper for a variety of reasons other than language and therefore 
listed it as his preference. )‘ 

Close to 80 percent of nonusqrs listen to either only Spanish 
or both Spanish and English radio stations, indicating the need for 
advertising directed to the Mexican American community to be broadcast 
on the Spanish speaking stations.' 

Nonusers consistently choose Spanish materials in greater numbers 
than do users, indicating^ need for these materials in the libraries. • 
Nine percent of the users and 29 percent of the nonusers reported 
reading Spanish most often. Public libraries i-n. their areas typically 
'reported less than one percent Spanish materials in their collections. 
Even if the libraries only want to supply more materials for current 
users, some increase in Spanish language materials is strongly 
indicated. 

' FIGURE 3. 2-2b LANGUAGE SKILLS AND PREFERENCES 
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*3.2,3 Library Skills and Confidence 

Of the responding nonusers, almost. 40 percent felt that speaking 
Spanish only would prevent a person from obtaining the services a of °the^ 
local library. • While this may or may not be the case, these feelings 
certainly indicate a major problem area libraries wi 11 have to resolve, 
if they are to serve the Spanish speaking community. Once again, members 
of that communi ty being hired to work in the libraries will help to 
alleviate this situation. Other possible solutions to this problem, 
and the related one of 30 percent of nonusers being unaware that 
public libraries should be available for use by all citizens, are 
advertising in Spanish on Spanish radio stations, community visits 
by bilingual library staff , flyers in Spanish, and other special 
.promotional activities. 

• ' Slightly under 60 percent of nonusers know how to get l ibrary cards; 

about 15 percent have cards. These figures should vindicate the necessity 
for making the process of obtaining borrower's cards as simplistic as 
possible.- One possible solution is to mai 1 library* cards to all residents 
of 5 an area that are not listed as having a card. This would encourage 
use out of curiosity and would avoid problems of uncertainty regarding 
obtaining cards . \ „ : 

Slightly more than 40 percent of library users think libraries, 
would order more material if the users requested itv A program of * 
encouraging users to make recommendations on specific and general areas . 
of materials should be carried out. \ 

* , ' \ 

Respondents who answered the question regarding other libraries 
answered that school libraries, other public libraries, and college 
libraries were used most frequently, in that order. These figures 
indicate once again that a high proportion of respondents may be 
students. It also indicates the very great potential in a combined 
school/public library where the whole family may use the library, 
services together. A model based on this concept is included in 
section 5.0. • 

The questions covered i.n this section of the survey were 
more or less directed ‘toward those library activities initiated 
by the user or potential user. The responses, hoWever, indicate 
that 1 ibrarians can no longer take a passive role and wait for 
users to come to them. Rather, they must actively seek out- ' 

nonusers and encourage them to use the library. Additionally, library 
jiersonnel must better explain the services the library does offer. 

Figure 3. 2-2c illustrates the responses to questions covered 

• in this area. _ ... . 



FIGURE 3.2-2c LIBRARY SKILLS AND CONFIDENCE 
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3.2.4 Personal Information „ . 

Questions in this area of the survey included certain demographic . 
information regarding respondents, both users ^and nonusers.' Of those; 
persons responding to these questions, the ! ilirary us ; §rs tend to be 
younger and better educated than the nonusers.' A strong tendency for 
users to predominate among the student respondents is shown by the answers 
recorded to the last question. There are certainly strong interrelation-* 
ships among these personal characteristics *of age, education, and' ; 
student status, but the exact nature of these interrelationships is not 
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as important as their cumulative effect on the probability of library 
usage. The indication that emphasis on library usage as i favorable 
activity during a person's school years will tend to make him a, library 
user as an adult is the most si gnl fi cant observation which should be 
njade,. Again, these tendencies .are not limited to Mexifcan Americans. 

It was found that 75 percent Of nonusers and 85 percent of users • 
are U.'S. born, with most .of the balance being made up of those born 
in Mexico t> indicating potential areas of special programs on Mexico. * 

The majority of both u^ers and nonusers interviewed was female, due . 

' to Several factors’: among these are .that the *emale was more likely 
to answer the door and that interviews were conducted during library 
hours, when many men are at work. This 'indicates' the necessity for ^ * 
extended hours and programs at late night (such as the 9 p.m . to 
midnight film program in Los Angeles). 

Twice as many nonusers as users had completed eight years or ■ 

'under of school ing, although the majority of both groups had completed 
nine -to 1? years ofschool . There is a, strong indication of the need 
fob compensatory, adult basic education, and GED programs to be offered 
by the libraries. Programs of this sort are discussed in section 5.O.. 



Approximately one-half of the nonusers, and cne-fourtlf of ■ 
the. users were .housewives, indicating a broad population to, whom 
specia l programs should be directed. ' 
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-3.2,5 Physical Accessibility „ '• 

> The prddomi na.nat mocje of transportation used by library user 
respondents to reach their, library is the private automobile. About ^ 

• 20 percent walked and only about l(j percent made use^ public 
transport ti on. » Taken at face, value, these data indicate that 
parking, facilities' should be a high°pnority item, when considering 

* library site access i bil ‘i ty y to the potential users.. This does no tv 
however deal with potential users who must depend on walking 

«. or the use of public transportation to reach the library designed 
to serve. Ms community. Since the cost of. publ ic trahsportation is 
not insignificant (50 cents „ or more for about one-half of the 
respondents), perhaps the use of' a transportation subsidy; ig the 
' form of special tokens issued by the library, or even the’use of a 
.shuttle bins service, would result in a rewarding increase in the level 
of library usage. Additionally, since , a sizeable, percentage of non- 
users were unaware of whether there is transportation to the nearest 
library, advertising should include this information. The walker. 

. could benefit from, an emphasis on the use of .‘storefront walk-in library 
branches strategically located in shopping areas where regular library 
visits could be. readily integrated into his. shopping routine. 

# > 

. The last , factor mentioned above can be very important. For a 

number of reasons, some practical and some personal, ah individual 
may hot. make the- trip to the library. This is because in most cases, 
a trip .to the library' is just that and takes the direct, concentrated 
effort to go to the library when there are' other thing sj to be done. . ' 
The location of libraries in often-visited arias, such as. a shopping 
district, can alleviate thi-s problem.*.: -. . .. 
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3.2,6 Library Services and Programs 



The responses to the questions regarding special library services 
-and programs for the Spanish speaking community indicate a very serious 
problem area: either the libraries are not providing specific services 
for this population or the people are unaware of the services being ' 
offered. In either case, if the 1 ibrary is to meet the needs of Mexican 
Americans,, the situation Ir.ust be remedied. 

ta 1 . 

N Altoost 80 percent of 'library users responding said . that the 
library does not provide information services for the Spanish speaking 
community. This figure is of particular import in that it is the 
response of a group that already makes use of the library. If' there 
are no special programs, then it will be even more difficult to attract 
those who have no need--or believe they have no need--of traditional 
library services. 

. r ' * t 

According to less’ than ten percent c of users, and an H/en smaller 
Percentage of ndnusers, the library serves as a meeting place for 
local. Spanish speaking groups. One of the best ways to attract users 
to the library* is to physically get them to the library. Community, 
organizations and other activities which are scheduled in the library 
is an excellent method for doing. this, but very few l ibraries have 
taken advantage of this opportunity. 



U ' Additionally , there was a lack of other special programs for. 
the^Spanish speaking, and a low participation rate. It is very easy 
to Dlarqe lack of participation upon the „ people. However, libraries .. 
must reexamine their programs to determine why they are not being 
used, and then they must restructure these programs to meet the 
specific needs of the' potential users . ' 
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3.2.7 Bookmobiles 



L 25 | 



Bookmobiles are used by less than>25 percent of library users 
“arid by-less thap 10 percent of library nonusers. It would appear that 
libraries have the' options of either revamping bookmobiles programs 
to better serve the Spanish speaking community or expend those funds 
,elsewhefe. Although boohnobiles are being stressed less by public 
libraries, there are possibil i ties for. their use "in attracting nonusers 
to the library vV *\. , ' 
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3.2.8 Advertising * *V ; "'£> , •" *.’• » 

*—/ - • v* .*• . 7 .■ 

The levels o,f awareness of the existence o*f“ library advertising 
6fJ;he user and nonuser were about equal (and vfery ldw) for each mode, \ 
evgn though advertising was* reported by at least one library in each city 
The inference is that the ad.vWti sing that is done ; is ineffective in j • 

attracting new Mexican American. users-. 

- . .• • 
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The significance of the effect of the school environment on the 
likelihood, of library usage is indicated. by the responses to the last 
question in Figure 3.2-2h. Fully half of the users were introduced 
to the library through their school.” The effectiveness of word-of- 
mouth advertising is demonstrated by the answers to the last question 
indicating that one-fourth of the users learned of the library from 
friends or members of their families. 

{ , . 

3.2.9 Trustees and 



Staff 



The questions in this category were all asked of library users 
only. The responses clearly show that the user respondents have little 
knowledge of the make-up, functions and interests of their library 
boards. -This is not particularly startling, but it does suggest that 
the reverse may also be true (boards not knowing their constituencies). 
The preponderance of "Don't Know" responses related to the existence 
of community advisory boards indicates a lack of dissemination of 
information on the part of library staff and board members. If the 
potential of the library for service to the public is to be realized, 

... it is incumbent upon the community as a whole to make their needs and 
interests known to the library administration and board and the 
direct responsibility of the administrators and board members to seek 
out and attempt to satisfy these needs and interests. 

V ’ ; FIGURE 3. 2-2i TRUSTEES AND STAFF 
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3.3 Statistical Analyses 

p 

A Chi-Squared (X ) test was used to resolve the acceptance/re 
jection issue. This test is described in most statistics texts: 

X 2 = (Expected^ - Observed^) 2 

s .. -j _ 1 Expected.. ~ 



where n » nuniber of cities, categories, etc., to be 
considered 

' Expected = the value expected assumi rig the hypothesis 
Vis true , 

Observed = the corresponding value observed for that 
city, box, etc. 

Acceptance or rejection depends on the jesultina value of X , the 
selected confidence level (95 percent for this study) and on the num- 
ber of degrees of freedom (D.F'.) 2 that exist in the choice of values 
in the table or list of city results. A high value of X 2 leads to 
rejection of the hypothesis. Table 3.3-1 contains acceptance values 
of X 2 at the 95 percent confidence level for a range of D.F.'s. 



TABLE 3.3-1 
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D.F. 


X 2 




D.F. 


X 2 


1 


3.8 


\ 


7 


14.1 


2 


6.0 




8 


15.5 


3 

4 


. 7.8 




9 


16.9 


9.5 




10 


18.3 


5 


11.1 




11 


19.7 


6 


12.6 









3.3.1. ... City and Personal Attribute. Analyses 

The numerical part. of the city and personal attribute analyses 
will be described by example. These studies were done for cases in 
which the User and jionuser questions were the same; 



’ . o *• ■ ’ 

^Thereis one D.F. for each sntry in a table that can be inde- 
pendently specified without disturbing the row and column totals. 

In a 2x2 ta&le, only one entry can be varied independently. The" 
other three being determined by the requirement that all the* totals 
remained constant. In a 3x2 table, D.F^ = 2, and so on. 



City Analyses. The first table to be presented in the analysis 
covers the gross results of the survey by city. The code numbers in 
the first column of Table 3.3-2 uniquely designate each city in the 
study by the state code (the number 1 through 5) and the city desig- 
nation within the state. Thus, New Mexico is designated state number 
4 and Santa Fe is the second city on the list for that state, making 
Santa Fe's code 42/ The third column gives the number of library 
users surveyed in each city,’ column four the number of nonusers sur- 
veyed, column six the fraction of total users in the sample, and 
column seven the fractions' of users, not counting student respondents. 
Even setting the students aside, the usage rates are on the high side 
of expectations. It is suspected that personal pride of the nonuser 
and the. previously discussed total family identification with the 
single user (student) were factors in making the library usage rate 
appear higher than it probably is. 



TABLE 3.3-2 USER/NONUSER TABULATION 
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Code 

(1) 


‘ City 
(2) 


Users 
(3) . 


Nonusers 

(:4) 


Total 
Sample 
Size (5) 


Fraction 

of 

Users (6) 


Fraction of. 
Users, Non- 
Student (7) 


11 


Phoenix 


67 


. 262 


329 


.203 


.168 


12 


Tucson 


61 


253 


314 


.193 


.194 


21 


Los Angeles 


74 


229 


303 


.244 


.208 


22 


San Diego 

a 


61 


239 


300 


.203 

i 


.180 

i . 


23 


San Jose 


19 


58 


77 


.247 


.20 


31 


(Alviso) 

Denver 


* 73 


224 


297 


.245 


.181 

■ 1 


41 


Albuquerque 


105 


198 


303 ' 


.346 


.261 


42 


Santa Fe 


101 


196 


297 


.338 


.308 


51 


El Paso 


85 


.211 


296 


.287 


.214 


52 


San Antonio 


91 


220 


311 


.292 


.239 ^ 


53 


Crystal City 


- 14 


76 


. 90 


.156 


.09 




Total \ | 


751 


2,166 


2,917 


.257 


.212 



There is quite a range of user fractions (nine percent to three 
percent in column seven) indicating that something must be different 
among the cities. The several possible reasons for the differences 
are (1) the parent populations are different, (2) variations in group 
sizes within the samples caused apparent city differences, and (3) 
sampling errors exist. Whether the usage rate differences among the 
cities are statistically significant requires calculation. The sig- 
nificance of the difference between two fractions may be tested^ by 
finding the standard deviation of the difference and then determining 
if the difference exceeds an agreed number of standard deviations. 
Statistical testing in this report will uniformly be at the five per- 
cent confidence level, meaning that if the results under the hypoth- 
esis could have occurred by chance with a probability of less than 
five percent, then the hypothesis will be rejected. We will regularly 
be testing the hypotheses that no significant difference exists, even 
- though hypothesis rejection may not come as a surprise. 

. The acceptance requirement when comparing usage rates between 
cities is that the difference in means lies within two standard devi- 
ations (2(f) for the difference not to be considered significant. 
Standard deviations for cities in the low usage rate range was computed 
with a usage rate bc^se of 0.20. A base of 0.30 was applied to cpver 
cities at the high end of the distribution. Two standard deviations 
is equivalent to about 6.4 percent at the low end (Tucson and San 
Diego) and 7.7 percent at the higher end. Figure 3.3-4 is provided 
to show these relationships graphically. The city codes are used 
instead of the names to avoid cluttering the diagram. 
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FIGURE 3.3-1 USER/NONUSER PROPORTIONS 



One of the striking- factors that emerges is the similarity of the. 
fractions within a given state. No comparison is possible within 
Colorado, of course, since only one city was surveyed. However, the 
groupings within the four states is close enough in each, case that 
the hypothesis is of common parent populations from which the sample 



^ = + ; note that the standard difference of two 

fractions (d'.- ff ) will be greater than the standard deviation of the con 
tributes. Q1TT 
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was taken would not be rejected, even though the spread in California’ 
strains the test a bit. The conclusion that emerges is that there 
are significant differences from state to state, although Texas (ex- 
cepting Crystal City) and New Mexico could belong to the same group 
and Colorado could be grouped with California. It is interesting to 
note that although New Mexico and Arizona have geographic proximity 
(presumably leading to cultural similarities), the user rates are 
quite dissimilar. 



It was then hypothesized that differences in the personal at-, 
tribute compositions of the samples from the various cities could 
help "explain" the usage rate, di fferences in cities. In order to 
accomplish this, a reference point is established. This reference 
point is a value of Xp e f based on a formula.^ The resulting value 
of Xft e f is 50. (X 2 is an index in the same sense that an average 1 

is an index. Thus, there is need to distinguish between X 2, s. We 
will be encountering xZ j{ and x| ttribute xg ef for the cities Is 
50.) The null hypo the siskin this case is There is no statistically 
significant usage rate difference among cities, first having adjusted 
for no personal attribute ." We expect this hypothesis is to be 
stongly rejected, and it is. The blank in the hypothesis statement 
will then be successively filled by attributes covered in the survey 
in order to examine each attribute in turn. The approach will be 
explained by example, using the "Native County" data shown in Table 
3.3-3. 



. The first column identifies the cities in the survey by the code 
numbers described earlier. The next tv/o columns show the numbers of 
users and total respondents giving United States as the native country. 
The next three column pairs give corresponding data for Mexico, other 
countries, and aggregated city totals. The bottom row gives totals 
for the survey. 



The row of F 1 s (FI, F2, F3 and F4) given the fractions of user's for 
the column pair totals: .29 of all the U.S. born respondents were users 

and so on. These fractions were used to estimate the number of users 
expected in each city sample, assuming that the attribute distribution 
(native country in this case) was know. Taking city 11 (Phoenix) as 
an example, the estimated (or expected) number of users would be: 



.29 x 274 + ..16 x 54 + .17 x 1 = 87.2 = E. 

. h 





2 £> 
X, = £ 

2 i=l 



( E i]s~ °i i ^ 

Ei l 2 
.( ^i 2 “ Oi^) 





where Ej. = expected number of users 
Oii = observed number of. users 
E-j 2 = expected number of nonusers 
0j 2 = observed number of’ nonusers 
n = number of cities =11 



The observed number of users (0.-.) was 67 in the Phoenix sample. 
Ojv - E., is 20.2. Note that this is also the difference 
between 1 Expected and observed nonusers. The last column, labeled 
CHI-SQD, contains the results of a Chi-Square calculation for 
Phoenix: 



X 2 = X 2 + X 2 - (20. 2) 2 + V (20. 2) 2 = 6.4 

\ 87.2 - _ v 329 - 87.2 



2 

This process is repeated for each city. The accumulated X 
(36.7) for the group of cities. is given in the totals row and 
repeated below the line of F's. Taking the number of dearees of 
freedom, D.F., at 10 (one less than the number of cities], we 
find from Table 3.3-1 that the null hypothesis should be rejected if 
exceeds 18.3. It can be seen that the X^ = 36.7 is considerably 
above the acceptance level established, indicating that either some 
other criteria in combination with Native Country would be needed 
in order to reconcile the city differences or that perhaps some 
other single criterion could do better. 

'"Using the numerical tests the usage rates varied significantly 
from city to city (nine percent for Crystal City to 31 percent for 
Albuquerque). More specifically, the null hypothesis that there 
is no difference in usage among the cities is rejected using a 95 
percent confidence level .test. Therefore, some explanations of 
the city differences were sought. 

J- e 

One of the possible reasons for intercity differences is in 
. the composition of the respondent samples. Perhaps more students 
responded in one city than another, possibly giving rise to an 
unusually high usage rate. The effect of migrant worker responses 
is another area of intercity differences affecting sample com- 
position. 

The numerical procedure where the Native Country crite»*ion 
is given in illustration (Table 3.3-3) is followed, for other 
criteria. The results of corresponding calculations for these other 
criteria are given in Table 3.3-4. The format of this table consists 



or city code labels for the columns, the adjustment criterion and data 
rows for the total number of respondents to the question, the observed 
number o^users, estimated users, the differential (observed - estimated) 
and the X^-j^y contribution. Those criteria with low explanatory capa- 
bility or that contribute little to the discussion are omitted. 

The reference case, in which no attribute adjustments were°made at 
all, shows Albuquerque and Santa Fe with considerably higher usage rates 
than expected and Tucson, Crystal City, Phoenix, and San Diego on the 
low side. Large contributions are used to identify the principal 
departures from expectation, allowing for both the size of the de- 
parture and the number of respondents from the city. 

One observation is that the ability of a factor to explain city J 
differences and its value in estimating ‘usage rates are only loosely 
connected (see Table 3.3-5). Possession of a borrower's card is the 
strongest indicator of usage and also helps most in reconciling the 
cities. However, the criterion next in line in the city analyses (first 
language spoken) is far down the list in overall estimating. help. The 
attribute and city analyses are not equivalent and can show different 
things. 

• t 

The borrower's card question almost permitted the cities to be 
reconciled. If we had chosen a 99 percent confidence level, this 
criterion would have sufficed, but, the null hypothesis is rejected at 
the 95 percent level . Taking first language spoken (Spanish or English) 
into account was next most helpful in reconciling the city sample dif- 
ferences and education level was third. The remaining factors in this 
group of criteria were not nearly so helpful. 

.Santa Fe had more users in its sample than would have been estimated 
after allowing for any of the personal attributes. Consideration of the 
education level aspect did the most to bring Santa Fe in line, but still 
the usage rate was high. In the criteria evaluation Santa Fe's per- 
formance is unusually good with respect to those who first spoke Spanish 
and to those who are bilingual . The reason is not obvious from any en- 
couragement in the school and library systems and therefore must be 
suspect. 

The pattern of unusually high usage among those who first spoke 
Spanish and those who are bilingual is repeated in El Paso. On the 
other hand, compensating for first language spoken left Phoenix with 
an abnormally low usage. 

Albuquerque generally shows higher usage than expected, except for 
service to high school dropouts. Albuquerque has an abnormally high 
student usage rate. that contributes to their basic usage figures and • 
that appears to carry over when people leave school. 



TABLE 3.3-4 (Continued) 
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fITY CODE 11 12v 21 22. 23 31 41 42. 51 
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• _ Q.,6. Languages Spoken 



52 53 TOTALS 



Respondents- . 


329 


314 . 


! 299 


298- 


77 


297 , 302 


298 i 


295 


311 


90 


Users 


67 


6.1 


73 


61 


19 


73 ; 105 


102 1 


85 


91 


14 


Est. Users 


80.1 


75.2 


69.4 


.75.6 


17.1 


87. 9i 89.4 


84.0 


69.3 


80.6 


22.5 


Difference 


-13.1 


-4.2 


+3.6 


-14.6 


+1.9 


-14*91+15.6 


+18.0 


+15.7 


+10.4 


-8.5 


X* 


2.8' 


! 3.5 


0.2 


3.8 


0.3 


3.6 : r 3.9 


5.4 


4.6 


1.8 

•? 


4.3. 



2,910 

751 

751.1 

- 0.1 

34.2 



Q. 7. First Language Spoken 



Respondents 
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238 *203 


232 


50 
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175 - 
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264 ; 


1 78 
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, 52 57 
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16 


52 
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89 
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81 


'14 j 


Est. Users' 


71.7 


62.5: 55.2 


61.5 


13.8 


61 .5 


51.1 


74.1 


51 .6 


71.0 


19.9 


1 Difference 


-12.7 


-10.5 +1.8! 


1-10.5 


+2.2 
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+0.9 
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| Respondents 


326 


313 299 


296 


76 


296 
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297 


292 


311 


88 


j . Users ’ . 


66 


61 74 


60 


19 


73 


103 
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83 


91 1 


i 14 


Est. Users 


84.3 


i 78.2, 76.3 


75.9 


; 19.4 


73.7 


84.2 


77.6 


75.0 


80.9j 


j 20.3 


Difference 


-18.3 


-17.2' -2.3 


-15.9! -.4 


-.7 


+18.8 


+24.4 


+8.0 


+10.1| 


1 -6.3 


j . X* 


5.4 


5.0 0.1 


4.5 


1 o 


0 


5.9 


10.5 


1.2 


1 .7 i 2.5 



594 

593.9 

0.1 

26.9 



2,892 
746 
745.8 
+ .2 
36.8 



Q. 21. Have Borrower's Card 



Respondents 
Users 
Est. Users 
Difference 
X? 



321 


310 


295 


294 , 76 


296 


298 


294 


292 


303 90 , 


65 


60 


73 


61 i 19 


73 


105 


99 


85 


89 ! 14 


68.8 


68.1 


84.4 


82. 2i 17.9 


72.1 


85.8 


82.2 


35.1 


. 81.71 14.8 


-3.8 


-8.1 


-11.4 


— 21..2| +1.1 


+0.9 


+19.2 


+16.8 


-0.1 


+7.3) -0.8 


0.3 


!> 1.2 


2.2 


7 .6* 0.1 


0 


6.0 


4.8 


0 


: 0.9 0.1 



743 
743.1 
-.1 
. 23.2 
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Patronage by level of education also distinguishes the cities, 
especially Albuquerque and El Paso compared to San Diego. Much of 
El Paso's favorable showing came from those with 5rl2 years or educa-. 
tion. In Albuquerque the gains over expectation were J di stributed ad- 
ditionally into the* post-high school categories. San Diego's per- 
formance was low in all completed education categories. A large part 
of San Diego' 1 s loV oyerfjl usage rate came from low student*usage. 

A review of the usage by age group and by the nonstudent employment 
'status group suggests that, as in Santa Fe, San Diego school habits • 
'Carry over into the nonstudent population. .1 

Crystal City is prominent many'of the a na lyses because'i ts ^ 
usage rates were considerably below expectation: its usage ..rate is 

about five percent low. A major reason* for this showing was the group , 
of 21 migrant workers in its sample of 90 respondents. None bf this 
group'Was a user. . Only one was a student, two were employed full-time, 
six part-time, eight were housewives, and four were unemployed.* There' 
is’ii long list of reasons why the migrant decides not to use the li- 
brary. One reason in rrtos t libraries is the requirement fora local 
personal reference and usually a.waiting period before books tan be. 
borrowed: Basically these measures are designed to protect the in- 
ventory of materials against loss. It is suggested that patron 
qualifications policies be carefully reviewed with respect to costs 
and benefits relative to the library's objectives. If a staff person 
could be saved or released for other duty at the expense of losing 
under 1,000 books per year the library would show a profi t, besid.es .. 

putting 1 ,000 books in the hands of people who wanted them badly enough* 
‘to keep them. ‘ • ‘ 

Table 3.3-5 presents another type of contingency table study - of 
the data r This will be cal 1 ed an attribute analysis and is used to 
test the degree o,f association between usage and the differentiating 
criterion- (e.g. e , native country). An attribute X 2 (X? attribute) will 
be computed and used to find an index of association. Various column 
totals from Table 3.3-3 are used to construct the contingency table. 

The entries are the number of respondents with both the row and 
column attributes. These tests do not separate the cities. The 
null hypothesis is that there is little or no association between 
usage and the criterion. 



* 


.NATIVE COUNTRY . ' ’ 




United States Mexico Other 


Totals 


> 

Users 644 98 e 8 

Nonusers 1 ,603 522 39 


750 

2,164 


Totals 2,247 620 . 47 


2,914 



2 

X = 53.^0 With 2 degrees of freedom 

CC * \# X 2 =0.134 



=o 

‘Fn + 



x 2 



TABLE 3.3-5 LIBRARY USAGE VS. NATIVE COUNTRY 
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'' Not counting the totals,, this 2 row x 3 column stable , each cell 
containing the number of respondents satisfying the combined row and * 
column attributes (e.g., 1,603 U.S. born nonusers).; The number of "de- 
grees of freedom,. D.F. , is (rows - 1) x (columns - 1) = (2 -1) x (3 - 1) 

= % 2. That is, holding the totals' constant, any two of the entries can 
be .varied independently, but this will determine the 6 their four entries. 

If no association exists between the row and column criteria, then the 
proportionate sizes of. the. cel 1 populations will be. the same from row 
to row; the expected and observed values, cell by cell, will be the 5 
same within round-.off limitations. Thfe corresponding- value of X* tribute 
and the level of association would be small. The previous discussion 
of X2, degrees of freedom, level of confidence and null hypothesis applies 
Conversely,' a high X z , high association, departure of observed frdm ex- 
pected values and .rejection of the null hypothesis go together. Said 
another way, knowledge of one of the criteria would be helpful in making 
estimates of the other. ■ ,* ' ' * * 



It would have been instructive if the survey results could all have 
been ‘plotted in some- graphical way. However, most of the attribute 
categories cannot be expressed on meaningful scale. One is either a 
U.S. -native dr he is not, for instance. Thus the native country at- , 
tri bute is not a seal ar quanti ty. While, age and education level might 
have been treated as' scalars, i t was decided not to mix analysis methods. 
Therefore all responses wer6 treated in a non-scailar, fashion., 

' Lacking scalar quantities , we are denied the use of regression and 
correlation: calculations. However, rough equivalents to regression and. 
correlation coefficients can.be seen in average usage rates by attribute 
and some -uidex of .association can be used to rank criteria systems by 
their "explanatory" power. None of the . standard measures; of’ association 
was fully sbtsifying. . .,An index called Coefficient of Contingency (CC)° 
by its author, Karl Pearson, was selected for use. This measure has 
the virtues of being nfoderately simple, -being bounded by zero and one 
and allowing" for differences in. overall sample sizes. . .; 

' v* ^ . . • - •. - ‘ " ■ 

The coefficient of contingency (CC); is an index of the degree of 
association of usage with respect to the criterion grouping. 

CC = Xattribute- where Xfttribute = resul ting chi-square 

~o~~. "7. - accumulation from the 

^attribute* N table 

' d N = number of respondents 

- ,\ to the question 

CC rises as association increases, obviously being bounded by zero and 
one. This is only one of several candidate association measures. . None 
of them is claimed to do much more than help compare analytical results,. 



6 v2 



attribute 



differentiates 



this from X 



2 . 

city 





^ See "The Advanced Theory of Statistics, Vol . I," M. 6. Kendall; 
Charles Griffin & Co. , London 1946. • . 
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A high Chi ^Squared and a high coefficient of dontingency “indicates 
-a strong association. The coefficients contingency can vary from 
zero to ‘a number less than'one, with values over abecit 0.2 being in- 
teresting. ■ . 

‘ * , - Q 

O ~ o 

The resulting X in. this case' (native country) is 53.0 and the 
number of degrees of freedom is 2. Table 3.3,rl shows that, (not re- 
stricted. to Xfe-jty or ^attribute) would have to be 6.0 or less to accept 
the null hypothesis. Hence, we conclude that native country, is associ- 
ated-with usage.* Note that claiming a cau.se and ef'fect relationship 
is a much stronger and quite a di fferent master from claiming association. 
This point\should -be kept in mind when examining any of the factors 
for association , • and claims of cause and effect should, be avoided 
when examining in thi§ manner. 

O " . *■ ■ % 

The,.iisage rates- by city hav^ already been given in Table 3.3-2 and 
broken out by native country' in Table'3.3-3 Section 3.3 also contains 
a description of tv<o “intercity analyses, one without ^making any user 
-attribute adjustments and another compensating for differences among 
the ci ty samples v/ith respect tc native country. The .i'nterci ty analy- 



value' that indicates how well 
nci ty differences. The same 
nail cities, was used to. assess 



tical results were summarized in an X v 
knowledge of the attribute helps expla 
data, using the total number of users 

•the degree of association between 'usage- and this particular attribute. 

The- first procedure will be called,, a city analysis and the’second an 
attribute analysis, recognizing that, both i nvolve user attributes and 
both are contingency analysis methods. 

Several uset* and nonuser questions'Were identical, arid two others 
were similar enough to make treati ng thenv as identical. ' Some of the 
questions covered criteria similar .to the' national census (e.g., age, 
education). These results are considered the most useful' for develop- 
ing usage estimates in local situations. Some of the other questions 
in this 'group are useful in gaining insights, but are less valuable 
for making usage estimate^ since they would require too much -data “. 
coUecti pm effort by the library administration, and .in some cases ‘ , t 
would not help in determining new ^or different services. 

The results Of the city and attribute, analyses? are summarized in • 

1 Table 3.3-6. The first arid second columns of this table give the , 
.question numbers, on the nonuser and user questionnaires. The next , 
column gives the general “topic of the question.. It, should be noted 
that responses reflect the respondents', perceptions of the question 
,a$ked and/or -the information requested .* 

The fourth column summarizes 1 the results of the city analysis in 
terms of the Chi-Square (x£j± v ) value after adjusting the various ways of 
categori-zing respondents . thfe last three columns contain the attribute 
analysis results: the i X fttrib ute value from the attribute contingency 
table, the number of cregrees of freedom (D.F.) in the table and the Co- 
, efficient of Contingency ( CC) corresponding to the and number of re- 
spondents to the particu.1 ar quest i on. 
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TABLE 3.3-6 CITY AND ATTRIBUTE ANALYSIS SUMMARY 



QUESTION NUMBERS 


TflPTf 


CITY** 


ATTRIBUTE 


Nonuser ( 1 ) 


User (2) 


1 Ur i U 

(3) 


y 2. 

A city 

(4) 


^attribute 

(5) 


OF 

(6) 


CC 

(7) 


«*!«*■ 




City (2) ’ 


50.0 


NA* 


NA 


NA 


1 


' 1 


Native country 


36.7 


53.0 


2 


.134 


' 2 


I 2 


Male/Female 


48.3 


49.3 


1 


.129 


3 


3 


Age 


41 .3 


146.3 

• 


5 


.219 


' 4 


4 


Educational ldvel 


31.3 


248.7 


5 


.284 


5 


5 


Dropout reasons 


- 35.5 


21.6 


5 


.113 


... , : 6 


6 

V 


Languages spoken 


34.2 


104.2 


3 


.186 


7 


7 


First language 
spoken 


26.9 


20.2 


1 


.096 


8 

4 


'”8 


Language spoken 
most often 


37.1 


134.3 


1 


.216 


, 9 


9 


Language read 
, most often 


38.3 


93.2 


1 


.181 


10' 


10 


Books read in 
last year 


40.6 


422.1 


3 


.359 


11 


11 


Moves, last 5 yrs. 


36.7 


8.6 


4 


.055 


\l2 


12 


Moved in last-12 
months . 


43.9 


2.7 


1 


.031 


13 . 


13 


Employment Status 


40.8 


273.3 


6 


.295 


”15 


15 


Publ ic l ibrary in 
community 


54.0. 


128.9 


2 


.207 


.22 


2! 


Have borrower *s 
"card 


23.2 


804.0 


1 


• .468 • 


40 


38 


♦Lib. advertises 
on television 


43.0 


0.3 


1 


.010.. 


41 


39 


♦Lib. advertises 
on radio 


39.9 


a 

1.7 


1 


.026 


17 


53 


SSA meetings in 
1 i brary 


33.5 


3.0 


1 


.035 



♦Omitting "Don't know" responses by users. 

**ATl eleven cities are retained throughout. Ten degrees of freedom are 
assumed resulting in an acceptance of X?<18.3 at the 95 percent level 
of confidence. “ 
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The first line with "City" as the topic co nta ins a reference X- value 
for the city a pa lyses. It was produced, by using the null hypothesis 

that there were" no significant differences in libfary -usage among the 
cities' regardless of sample compositions. This starting X 2 value is' 

50.0. Our acceptance level of X 2 is 18.3 (with D.F. 10), for a spread 
of about 32 points. A criterion or method of classifying respondents „ 
Jri x regarded-as useful in .explaining differences among, the city samples 
to the degree that its Xcity approaches or goes with the 18.3 value. 

The balance of the 32 points is left to be "explained" by 1 ibrary sys- 
tem character! sties and other attributes.' ’ "• 

. / * 8 • # * 

No corresponding reference value can be computed for the attribute 
analysis data since no criterion is being examined for the case. A 
coefficient of contingency (CC)' valud of 0.2 will be used as ap arbi- 
trary threshold of interest. ' 

' i . ’ • v . . ■ ** 

Discus'sion of possible potential use ‘of attributes fi.ndings 
follows . . . ' . ■ 

’ A 

• • • . * • 4 % 

The attribute results have the most direct pragmatic.value, guiding 
the choice of criteria for estimating usage and, more important, for 
selection of the target- group for which new programs are to be developed'. 
However, there is much more. information in the d|ta than this. A large 
part of its value is i n idetermi n.i ng factors to 'examine more "clQsely. f 
In some cases the question, "Why -doesn’t this factor make a difference?" 
is more instructive than the opposite question" for some other factors- . 
The question will ’be, discussed i.n. three groups. *The first.. group con- 
tains items that should be obtai nable.from census solircgs. The second; , 
group deals with personal attributes that are unlikely to be matters 
of public record and .the third group emphasizes^.the library/ patron H \ 

relationship. - 

First Group of Questions* -- Statistics. Age, sex< native .country-?- 
education, and mobility data are most likely to be readily available 
to a library administrator. Among thest-. employment status 'produced < 
the highest CQ value and heneb-gives the best basT 5 ^ for' u$a.ge estima-, 
tion. There wfere seven response choices for.; this -question, $.nd, from 
these, two main groups emerged: * student , and nonstadent.’ The overal 1 
student usage rate was around . 57 perdent, most, secondary sc hdoV age , • . 

and primarily involved school libraries.' If this group is set aside,, 
the* remaining groups, still show !some differentiation, but the dif- 
ferences are much leds striking. •Part-time and full-time workers .• 

are about the same at .26-27 per cent., usage, housewives and unemployed ,, 
.persons grbup at around ;1 9 percent and retired -persons at- about 1,3^ 
percent. Twelve of 41 in the "Other" category were users. From 
these results,, the categor.ies. t could'be simplified, for example, to ' 

• three groups: * students , -^age-earners and' persons with flexible 
schedules. ' - 
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Usage rates afso, seem to -be associated with the iftipor tanq.e of 
information to a given group and, byextension, that group's general 
level of aspiration. , (Information is used here in a. technical sense, 
meaning ideas, thoughts and datai that are, new to the individual . Being 
told something you already know or being led through a familiar pattern 
resolves no previous uncertainties and hence does not involve the trans- 
fer of information.) There is a danger in trying to extract too much 
fronv.a few figures, but based on this data, it- appears that information 
projects will draw more users than entertainment programs (story hours, 

etc.). - * . 

* ’ ’* r 

The s i$s r ue of why people go to the- library was addressed in 'user 
question number 56 and the results tend to reinforce the idea of the ' 
importance. of information. .Respondents were offered a list of 14 rea- 
sons and were allowed any* number of choices!. The composite results are 
given in Table 3.3-7 and ar.e broken out by Employment Status in Table 
.■3/3-8* (Non-responses to the employment question reduced totals slight- 
ly in the latter table.) 



-The reasons for visiting a library were quite ^similar from group 
to group and also*qui te tradi tionalV except for unsurprising departures 
such as housewives tending, to take children more often than the others. 
The four reasons chosen most often account for over 70 percent of the 
.responses: 



• . * Read or borrow books./ . •» 

.»■ ’ Get employment information. • 

V-f. . ■* ‘ Obtain special information. 

tJV * 

.. ' Check out materials to take home. 



Here we can see the diffused nature of the dual problems of iden 
tifying a target group and devising sui tabTe programs for such a group. = 
There is much overlap in interests among the' groups, at least when 
classified by employment status. -Initiating programs to attract more 
housewives and unemployed will probably have a spilt-oVfer effect on . * 
other' groups.' > • * 

■; ; •’ \ \ 

I tMs interesting also to note the usage reasons cited* least fre- 
quently.. -These reasons were very seldom given. alone, implying that a 
person would, probably become a user initially. for more traditional rea- 
sons and perhaps wqul.<J grow to these other uses... There is some self- 
ful fjllment in the figures; users tend to go for services, emphasized' 
by libraries; and cite the less emphasized services more seldom. This 
opens the important issue of stimulation and reaction between libraries 
and .constituents. 



TABLE 3.3-7 SUMMARY OF USER QUESTION 56 RESULTS 
(Why da you go to the library?) 



Response 

Number 


• * , ■ t «. 

Option 


’ Responses 


Rank 


1 


To meet friends 


40 


9 


2 


To take children there 


180 


5 ' 


3- 


To read or borrow books ■ 


542 


1 * 


4. 


To usd audio-visual aids 


34 


10 


5 

i 


1 • . 

To attend a special library program 
or tour the library 


28 


13 


6 


To obtain special information 


327_ 


A 

• • . & ' 


•r"7 


To attend a library- story hour 


: 3i ‘ : 


12 


8 


To look at films 


52 . 

* 


7- 


9 


To listen to recordings'; 


51 


8. 

. \ -• 


10 


To do school work . 


, 176 


11 * 

O'-' 


To get information relative to 
employment • • • o • 


381 


2 


12 


J For translation assistance 


33 


n 


13 

% 


To attend community meetings 


9.. . " 


14 


'14 


To check out materials to take home 


302 


4 


, - . 


TOTAL 


2,186 


■ ■ 



TABLE 3.3-8 . REASONS FOR VISITING A LIBRARY 
(See notes on next page for cplumn & row descriptions) 



* 






EMPLOYMENT STATUS 








Response 


Stu. 


Work . 
F.T. 


Work 

P.T. 


House- 

Wife 


Ret. 


Unem. 


Other 




• Number 


13.1 


13.2 


13.3 


13.4 


13.5 


13.6 


13.7 


Total 


1 


18 


7 


2 


7 


4 


1 


1 


40 


2 


12 


42 


14 


103 


3 


3 


2 


179 


3 


167 


116 


38 


164 


15 


33 


7 

t> 


540 


4 


15 

*■ 


9 


0 


7 


0 ‘ 


3 


0 


34 


5 


9 


4- 


2 


12 


6 


j • 


0 


28 


6 - 


121 . 


83 


21 


74 


7 


18 


5 


329 


7 


n 


4 ; 


T 


13 


5 1 


1 


0 


31 


8 , 


21 


il- 


1 


12 . N 


.1 


,5 


0 


51 


9 


21 


ls 


0 


8 


2 


5 


1 


50 


10 


121 


22 


4 


16' 


0 


10 


1 


.174 


.11 . 


148 


77 


21 


98 


9 


23 


4 


380 


12 


12 


6 


1 


9 

« 


’ \2 r 


- 3 


• 0 • 


33 


13 


O' 


6 


O’ 


2 


1 


o J 


0 


9 


14 


114 


56 


16. 


86 


8 


18 


3 


301 


TOTAL 


790 


456 


1 21 


<! 

611 


53 


124 


24. 


2,179 


RESPONDENTS 217 


169 


60 ; 


230 


19 


41 “ 


12 


748 



Education level and age are next in this group in their association 
with library usage. Education and age are strongly correlated in this 
sample; education levels are consistently lower for successively higher 
age groups. Knowing the age distribution of the population is not 
exactly equivalent to knowing the educational distribution. .However, 
if either one of these is taken into account in an estimate* there is 
little residual improvement to be made by also adjusting for the other 
attribute. Success with information and familiarity with libraries 
go with_education, leading one to expect usage to be associated with 
education. 

Considerable restraint should be used in extending the educational 
distribution to larger segments of the population. The reason comes 
from an inadvertant feature of the way the sample was taken. The sample 
was drawn from areas of high Mexican American concentration: barrios. 
Barrios are characteristically low income areas. Persons familiar with 
such areas and the attitudes of the people in them have said that the 
people would like to move out and, do so as soon as they are financially 
able. The mobility threshold is estimated at about $6,000 - $8,000 
family income per year. Families above this level diffuse into areas 
of much lower Mexican American concentration and hence would not have 
been surveyed. Those moving out are frequently replaced by low income 
families. Low income and low educational levels for heads of households 
go together. Children in the barrios tend to get better educations 
than their parents. Then they leave. Briefly, there are some inter- 
active factors that are not obvious on , the surface, but that should 
not be forgotten. 

the remaining criteria that might be covered oy census-type data 
showed considerably less association with usage (attribute coefficients 
of contingency below an arbitrary value of 0.2). These criteria in- 
clude native country, sex and the two questions on mobility. This does, 
not mean that they were similarly unhelpful in accounting for differences 
in the city usage rates, only tha^ they are not as valuable i.n making 
general usage estimates. One interesting finding is that mobility 
(changing residence} makes so little difference. The Xfttribute va lues 
for both the mobility questions were small enough that the observed 
variations could be blamed entirely on random sampling effects. Mexican 
Americans appear to average five to six years in one home, as does the 
general U.S. population and to carry their library habits with them. 

The principal departure from the usage and mobility pattern is in the 
markedly. lower usage r§te for those who have moved more than six times 
in the last five years. The largest portion of this group were 21 
migrant workers interviewed at Crystal City. None of these people was 
a user. The remainder of the persons in this group of 58 frequent movers 
had a usage rate within a few percent of each of the other mover groups. 
Responsibilities to migrant workers and transients, in general, is an 
interesting subject, but the statistical base in this study is too small 
to, support a useful discussion. This unbroken group of 21 nonusers out 
of Crystal City's total of 90 respondents strongly and persistently 
affected Crystal City's contributions in the intercity analyses. 
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Neither classification by native country nor sex produced an in- 
teresting degree of association with usage. 

Second Group of Questions — Personal-Attribute!!. The second group 
of questions common to users and 'nonusers bears on books read, languages 
read and spoken and high school dropout reasons. , These types of data 
are generally harder to find. Hence, collecting fiata for this group 
of questions is more likely to take special effort on the part of the 
library system. 

Q .Jt is not surprising to learn that usage is strongly associated 
with the amount of reading a person dois. Two-thirds of the nonusers 
reported reading zero, one or two books in the last year. If this 
group is to be changed into users, it appears that some basic reading 
habits will have to be addressed. This: probably means an emphasis on 
simple materials that give the reader benefits he can readily recognize; 
a book on car repair would probably draw more new patrons than one on- 
poetry. 

Many respondents had difficulty deciding which language they spoke 
most often. English was usually used most often away from home and 
Spanish in the home in these cases; Spanish was evidently the "voluntary" 
language. Those reading and speaking Spanish.most often had markedly 
lower usage rates. Those who spoke English only had the highest usage 
rate, both Spanish and English were next and Spanish only, the lowest 
rate. The impression to the Mexican American that libraries are for ^ 
Anglos is reinforced by the typical library reports of one percent or 
less of their materials being in Spanish. Since the objective is to 
bring those who may prefer to read Spanish into the library, then more 
Spanish materials will be needed. This is part of the price in reach- 
ing those who at this time are more conversant in Spanish, whatever 
any subsequent objectives may be (assimilation, bi -cultural development, 
etc.). It should also be observed that usage is associated more* strongly 
with current skills and preferences than with "first language spoken." ■» 
People do adapt, perhaps even to changes in libraries, •• • 

* \ > 

There was little association of usage rate with the main reason for 

dropping out of high school. A total of 1 ,661 out of 2,592 nonstudent 
respondents (64%) reported being dropouts, indicating a potential 
area of library services: stock reference and text materials 
for courses outside the regular educational system or In cooperation 
with it, particularly in the area of 6ED preparation, and, perhaps, 
offer GED programs directjy. ’ ' 

Third Group of Questions -- Library/ Patron Relationships, the 
third group of questions deals with library-communi ty contacts. Out of ' 
all the questions, usage was most strongly associated with possession, 
of a. library borrower's card. It is hard to know "whether this finding 
is exploitable in the attraction of new users. The problems of credit 
card companies Relative to unsolicited mailings have been well adver- 
tised. However, since libraries are supported by‘ taxes, perhaps each 
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taxpayer should be given a card to his nearest library without having 
to ask for it. Another approach could be to compose the mailing list 
from voter lists. 

The next three questions deal with the effectiveness of l ibrary 
advertising and. image-building. Is there a public library in your 
community? Does the library advertise on television? on radio? 

' 5 " • S . 

At least one of the 1 ibraries. surveyed in each city reported the. 
use of broadcast advertisi ng, but most branches reported that they did 
« ' not advertise. It is also quite possible that one or more of the 

branches not surveyed also advertised, making it reasonable for both 
users and nonusers to be aware of such advertising. 

Most of the library advertising that the investigators have heard 
deals with special events at specific locations,- frequently involving 

presentations by experts. — “Th e r e w i ll be a lectur e on Tu e sday at 8 - pti t it 

by Mr. Expert oh the subject of (his specialty) at -the Blank Branch, 
Library." There are hurdles of schedule, subject interest and location 
to be passed for a person to attend . 

It is expected that those who responded tc the advertising lived 
moderately close to the advertising library, had a fairly strong in- 
terest in the subject and could arrange his schedule compatibly. Failure 
of any of these tests would make a person unresponsive. It is suggested 
that the advertising and the programs being advertised be revised to 
not explicitly advertise one event, rather that it feature the overall 
. value to the community and its interests. 



< i 




The user surveys were taken primarily in cities. Plots on city 
maps showed that few of the respondents could have been more than about 
two miles from a public library.- Forty-seven percent of the .nonusers 
and 25 percent of the users said No or Don't Know to the library in 
community question. Perhaps many of these responses were unspoken "It's 
not my community." > 



It must be concluded- that the advertising had no effect in convert- 
ing nonusers into users. In particular, it did not make many of the 
nonusers aware of how to find and recognize "his" library. 



One program approach could be to emphasize systemwide citywide ad- 
vertising of coordinated actions. There could be a program of monthly 
"specials," choosing topics appropriate to the season and especially 
appropriate to those who are on the borderline of being converted to 
users. These might be Spanish/Mexican history before the fifth of May, 
vegetable gardening around the planting season, income tax in early April 
religious festivities in December, children's books in October, novels 
in November, various sports in their seasons, car repair, house repair, 
how to do things through the political system, etc. These materials 
could be made especially convenient in all libraries during these periods 
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4.0 SURVEY OF PUBLIC, SCHOOL , AND JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 



To increase the understanding of library usage by the entire community 
and by the Spanish speaking segment of that community, random surveys were 
conducted at the professional level (supervisory and staff) of both the 
public and school library systems in the same five states that the library 
user/nonuser surveys; were conducted. The purpose of these surveys was to 
view the problem from the vantage of state and city officials and librarians 
and to evaluate their resources, near term goals and projected aspirations 
•in order to determine what the libraries are doing, or intend to do, for 
the Spanish speaking community. s . 



The results of . thi^ series of surveys attempt to describe the environ- 
ment within which any improvements are to be achieved. Even though the 
thrust of the questions was clear, every effort was made to obtain undistorted 
information. It was recognized in the preparation of the questionnaires 
that library systems in the United States developed from a predominantly 
English speaking culture and for a variety of reasons tend to emphasize the 
desires of the major ethnic group. Taking these tendencies as given, the 
bulk af the questions dwelled on the conscious efforts of the libraries 
and library systems to encourage use by the Spanish speaking community. - 



A wide range of topics was addressed in the questionnaire. They 
include library personnel considerations (language skills, training, 
promotional practices, clerical assistance and hiring practices), media 
resources (type, quantity, selection policies, percent in Spanish, special 
collections, etc.), advertising, community relations, administrative structure 
and methods, facilities, user aids and skill development and programs. The 
questionnaire data was augmented’by studies of the local political and ad- 
ministrative structures within^ which the libraries operate and get their 
support. Major attention was paid to school libraries to determine the 
extent of availability of education library services. 

It is one purpose of the program to illuminate the areas of need 
within the public school library system, so that greater emphasis may 
be placed upon meeting the requirements of Spanish speaking youth in an 
educational setting. This is especially important since it is at the 
educational level that Spanish speaking youth will learn to use and 
appreciate 1 ibrary and information center services and facilities. 



Also included in this Chapter is a section on junior and community col lege 
libraries. The survey of these institutions was conducted in a different 
manner than the other portions of the study. As it was felt that the 
community college is the principal point of academic entrance for young 
Mexican Americans, all community and junior colleges located in the five 
states and. listed in the American Association of Junior Colleges 1 . 1972 . 

Junior College Directory^ were asked to complete the questionnaire. 



^ American Association of Junior Colleges, 1972 Junior College Directory 
(Washington, D. C.: A.AJC, 1972). 
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4.1 Information Base 

Five different survey instruments (questionnaire, types) were used in 
the collection of library systems data. These questionnaires were mail ed " 
to the respondents and were self-administered, with a liberal amount of 
tel ephone'fol low-up to clear up questions and to, achieve a high proportion 
of returns. The respondents were chosen on the basis of proximity and ex- 
pected service to the Spanish speaking community and, in some cases, potential 
influence on system-wide library policy. The five survey instruments sent 
out were as follows: 

Type 1 . Screening Questionnaire for Administrators (given at the 
supervisory level); responses from 15 public library sytesm, one 
penitentiary. * 

Type 2 . Questionnaire for Administrators of Libraries (given at the 
librarian* 1 evel ) ; responses from 20 public libraries, one VA hospital. 

Type 3 . Screening Questionnaire for Administrators of School Library 
Service (given at the supervisory level ); 74 public school, 4 parochial 
school responses. * 

Type 4 . Questionnaire for Administrators of School Library Services 
(gi yen at the librarian level ) ; 81 public schools, 5 parochial schools, 

1“ school for the deaf responded. : • 

Type 5 . Questiohnai re for Community/Junior Col lege Admini strators ; 78 
\ responses. i 

\ The survey instrument returns (including the responses from a VA hospital 
library,' a penitentiary library and a school for the deaf 1 i bra rv) have a. 
distribution throughout the eleven sites surveyed. Additionally, responses 
were received from junior colleges throughout the five states of the 
study. \ ■ •• • # . . 

4.2 Survey Data . ; 

\ . • . 

In order to facilitate replication of this study, the data collected 
from the various sources surveyed is included in this report.. (See Appendix.) 

The areas included are those listed in the preceding section. 

. 1 \ . . . f „ . * ' •, 

This chapter is a discussion of the findings of the survey. Obviously, 
some of the areas examined are much more relevant to the specific problems 
of Mexican Americans than others; nevertheless, all major areas covered 
in the questionnaire are discussed. 

It would be improper to classify these conclusions with the analysis 
of section 2.0, since the sample size of library administrators is smaller. 



2 The term "librarian" is used in this report to designate that person holding 
the title of librarian. This does not necessarily, indicate either library 
science degree or previous library experience. 



n 



. \ \ 
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These conclusions, therefore, cannot be statistically evaluated *but are 
glrawn from the inferences of the user/nonuser surveys and the known 
attributes of the local environment. 



Throughout the section, if less than the total surveyed answered a 
specific, 'Question, the number of respondents to that particular question 
is given. . 0 ' 



4.3 Public Libraries ... * 

.«* 

The information discussed in this section was provided by two groups: 
library administrators, or those responsible for major policy and decision 
making, and the librarians, or those concerned with the direct operation 
of the libraries surveyed.. 

In 1966 the Public Library Association and the American Library 
Association set minimum standards for public library systems. In a general 
discussion of the functions of the public library, there is the following 
statement: ■ • 

It is noted to be expres^yjinderstood that each 
* principle and standard noted?.. applies to all ages 
and all groups in the community, and that a standard 
is not achieved if its provisions are met for one part 
of the population but not for another. The library 
which serves only the literate who request service is 
failing to meet its responsibilities just as surely 
as the one which povides too few books or makes do 
with 1T1 trained staff. 3 



Bearing this statement in mind, it is interesting to examine some of 
the public library systems in the southwest and their services to the 
Spanish speaking community. 

4.3:1 Personnel — Public Libraries . . 



Public libraries spend by far the greatest percentage of their operating 
budgets on salaries for personnel. For the five states surveyed here, the 
percentages" are: A 



STATE 


PERCENT OF OPERATING BUDGET EXPENDED 
FOR WAGES & SALARIES 


Arizona 


65.0 - 


California 


65.2 


Colorado 


63.1 


New Mexico 


«. 72.5 


Texas 


61 .1 

■ ' ‘ • ) 



3American Library Association, Minimum Standards for Pul bic Library 
Systems, 1966 , (Chicago:ALA, 1967^, p. 9 . 1 

4 National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of Public Libraries 
- Serving Areas with at Least 25,000 Inhabitants , (Washington, P.C:U.S. Gov't. 
Printing Office, 1970 ), TAble 3, p. 10 . " 

4 ;? H47 . 



Of 245 librarians employed in the. public libraries surveyed here, 

44, or 17 percent, are Spanish speaking, and only nine are Spanish * , 

surnamed. Half of the librarians attend community and Spanish speaking 
group organization meetings. <7 «- 

Of the 526 supjjttrtive staff members, 1 37 • or 26 percent, are Spanish 
speaking, twelve of*20 libraries responding utilize part-time Spanish 
speaking workers from _the conmunity as paid library aides. Of the libraries 
who do have Spanish speaking employees, most of these persons “do work 
with the Mexican American community. 

■ x _ ’ 9m * 

• .Only seven of 19 libraries have recruitment programs for Spanish 
speaking librarians and supportive staff members, and only three of 19 - 
have special job advancement programs for Spanish speaking employees. 

While such programs are certainly not the only method for assuring that 
sufficient numbers of minority personnel will be hired, it is' nonetheless 
a definite advantage to have a written policy encouraging such hiring practices. 

None of the libraries surveyed has in-service training 0 programs to 
enable staff members to understand and cope with the unique information 
and library needs of the Spanish speaking.; While such programs would 
not overcome the need for Spanish speaking library employees, they would 
enable, the Anglo and other librarians to better serve the Mexican American 
community. 

With the exception “of San Antonio, which has, a total of six Spanish 
speaking members on various library boards of trustees reported by respondents, 
there is very little reported Mexican American representation on these boards ' 
in the southwest. 

o 

4.3.2 Materials — Public Libraries 

Though the figures vary widely among the cities surveyed, the numbers 
and percentages of books and periodicals in Spanish are small, regardless 
of the size of the Spanish speaking population. 

The number of nonprint materials (in both Spanish and English) offered 
by the libraries surveyed is astonishingly low. 

While standards for many media were not set in 1966, the ALA made 
the following comment at that time: . 

Audio-visual materials are a useful and desirable 

* means of promoting continuing education. They are 

basic, independent resources in many subject areas 
and for many activities, rather than supplementary 
as they are generally considered. 5 ' • ’ 

o 

Standards were set, however, for films and recordings,® and these have 
not been met by most of the libraries surveyed here. 

ALA, op/cit. , p.44. - 

61 bid., p. 45. 



